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USIC was regarded by the ancient Greeks as a 
sacred art,—as the spiritual language of a divinity 
affecting the soul with a mysterious and _ irresistible 


power. 


USICAL instruments having been used from time 
immemorial by kings and beggars, savages and the 
civilized, it is not surprising that their materials, forms, 
powers and effects vary so very greatly. The art itself is 
modified to meet the requirements of all persons. 


HE sonatas of Beethoven and much deep-felt music 
is in the highest sense ideal. Many of music's ut- 
terances are so strange and yet beautiful that they seem 
as the expressions of disembodied souls freed from all 
oppressive materiality. Yet some critics approach such 
sublime strains as though they were to be judged by the 
ordinary rules of common sense. 
MUSICAL composition must give evidence that the 
writer produced it during some fleeting moments 
when he was warm with a certain imaginative glow— 
when he reveled in a new discovery of beauty, filling him 
with great delight and leading him to patiently record it 
for future use and the enjoyment of others. Yet, although 
the work may not be accepted as good if it merely shows 
mental power, it will be made the subject of criticism, 
and be closely scrutinized from many points of view and 
as though the composer had conceived it, as it were, in 


cold blood. 


HE musician acquires the habit of looking within, as 
the painter acquires the habit of looking without. 

The former notices slight variations of mental moods, 
and the latter those of light, shade, mists, &c., which are 
mostly disregarded by other persons. When the musi- 
cian has indulged his dream, in which he lives as in an 
inner-world, he suddenly feels the need of expression, and 
bursts upon the world of sense with his passionate or 
exultant cries, as naturally as one awaking turns toward 
the day. This necessity of an outward disburthening, 
which is a revelation of self, naturally leads to the forma- 





tion of an art like music. 


HE rapid formation and general diffusion of the 
modern art of music have been greatly aided by ad- 
vantages that the ancients did not possess. 1. A well 
devised notation, simpler than that of the Chinese, which 
was too complex for further elaboration, more universal 
and direct in its application than tablature and that re- 
duced the art to the most positive statements. 2. The 
invention of counterpoint in the north of England, that 
first made its appearance in canon form, and has led to 
the free and yet consistent development of musical ideas. 
3. The invention of the finger board which enabled com- 
posers to test, unassisted, the effect of combinations of 
tones, &c., in the construction of grand harmonies and 
brilliant modulations. 4. The invention of the printing 
press that multiplied copies of their works for gen- 
eral distribution; and 5. The advances in physical science 
that led to the discovery of scales of the harmony of 
sounds, as the spectrum supplied a scale for colors. 
-_ 

N the West, dancing does not usually rise to the rank 
] of a fine art, but is merely an exhilarating exercise in 
which both men and women associate. The quadrille is 
the only remaining vestige we retain of dances having 
more than one phase. The Csardas of Hungary is not a 
mere graceful motion or an expression of joy or high 


animal spirits. The music begins with a slow and sadly 


passionate strain, in which the gentleman approaches 
deferentially and meets the lady, upon whom he be- 
stows ail his attentions and tries to ingratiate himself by 


actions calculated to show off his physical beauty and 
high bred manners. In fact this section (Lassan) is a 
stately courtship with a pantomimic dialogue. Then the 
music presses onward and the lady escapes among the 
dancers. The gentleman pursues. The music, on reach- 
ing the point marked “Friska,” is extremely animated. 
The pursuit continues, the lady eluding and coquetting 
and dashing off to others; finally he catches her and 
The gentleman, delighted with his 


they dance together. 





success, holds the lady high in the air. In the English 
Christmas pantomime, the pursuit of Columbine by 
Harlequin, in which both use unexpected devices to 
pursue and fly, in acting their parts, illustrates to some 
degree the skill required for this dance. 


RDINARY language is commonly felt to be inade- 
quate as a means of expression. This may be seen 
not only in the fact that it is often difficult to find suita- 
ble words, but also in their musical delivery, that is to 
say, in the singing speech that is adopted when the emo- 
tions are strong. The shrug of the Frenchman, although 
expressive (like our slang and cant phrases), may be the 
result of mental indolence avoiding the trouble to state 
views definitely, yet it often points to the inadequacy of 
speech. A “ Yes” or “ No” is frequently made more em- 
phatic by a significant nod or shake of the head. But, of 
all the means taken to intensify the meanings of our ut- 
terances, the greatest of ail is music. 


T is singular from what seeming trifles so called schools 
of music take their rise. For instance, the prin- 
cipal difference between the German and English schools 
of organ playing is due to the invention of composition 
pedals by an English builder. Both schools use the best 
music, such as fugues and sonatas in the highest styles of 
writing, but the Germans play continuously with the same 
unvarying character of tone, while the English are never 
content unless they can, by contrasts and combinations 
of the various stops, repeatedly vary the tone, so as not 
to jade the ear by monotony of the quality or power of 
the sounds. The Clementi and Mozart schools of piano- 
forte playing were not due to any personal rivalry or op- 
posing principles. The English piano that Clementi 
and his pupils used had a rich, full and sonorous tone, 
and therefore was particularly well suited to a broad, 
masculine and noble style of playing. This technical 
peculiarity of the instrument was:Clementi’s great ad- 
vantage. It led him to become the forerunner of the 
modern pianoforte school, which revels in large and 
grand, even orchestral effects, and inspired him to write 
works that pleased Beethoven more thanthose by Mozart 
and Haydn. The adoption by Beethoven of the English 
school of writing and playing, led to the immediate de- 
cline of the Viennese school. The Vienna pianoforte had 
a very pleasant tone, but it was comparatively thin and 
evanescent. The mechanical action being very light, the 
most delicate and sensitive “touch” produced a corre- 
sponding subtle and gentle tone. Therefore, it was 
better suited for rapid arpeggio playing, light, running 
passages, grace notes and embellishments of melodies. 
This facility betrayed composers and executants into the 
adoption of a style that was suited to the instrument. 
Thus we may account for the principal characteristics of 
the works of Hummel, Thalberg and Henselt. It is not 
good for composers to write for any special instrument or 
set of instruments, for the material element of art often 
exercises a determining influence on the ideas of a com- 
poser. Thus, the pianoforte tempts with its arpeggios 
that are useless, generally speaking, for the orchestra. 
The organ too easily leads to a certain indifference re- 
specting rhythmic variety, while one is reveling in mag- 
nificent harmonies and combinations of tones. 


+NATIONAL OPERAS. 

HE opera of England may be distinguished by this 
peculiarity—it allowed the principal personages to 
occupy the sole attention of the audience by turns, not 
by performing significant acts that would prove of inter- 
est to the carrying forward of the plot, but by singing 
a pretty and artless tune over and over again to several 
verses. This was probably due to two causes, the love of 
the English people for simple ballads and the wish of the 
publisher (who bought the copyright of the opera) to 
have as many songs as possible that could be detached 
from the work and sold separately for home use. The 
opera, although requiring the resources of a large theatre, 
was yet not to employ all these so completely as to hin- 
der the simplification and arrangement of the music for 

voice with pianoforte accompaniment. 

The peculiarities of the Italian opera are the bravura 
style of singing, as found in Rossini, the prevalence of 
recitation, the scena and dance forms sung to the rhythms 
of poetry. 

The French grand opera is marked by the great (and, 
as we think, undue) importance given to the ballet, 
to the magnificence of the scenic display as found in 
Meyerbeer. The love of martial glory made the military 
operas of Spontini as natural in the opera house as battle 
pieces in the Louvre. The German opera in the hands 
of Gluck became more truthful, in a dramatic sense, than 
the Italian opera. This great composer refused to write 
a modern dance in his Greek pieces. Mozart, Spohr and 





others, especially Weber, tried to elevate the opera jp 
special points, taking ideas from the Italians and tryj 


to Germanize them, and especially by transforming the — 


melodies, which were made technically simpler and mor 





in keeping with the meaning of the text. The art works © 


of Wagner now provide the Germans with a truly na 


tional opera; for the subjects are German myths, the 


language used is German and the music clings so closely — 
to the text—if it is not absolutely fused with it—that the — 


vocal parts must suffer in any translation, éspecially : 


when it is made in languages that are not very closely 
allied to the original. 





MUSIC VERSUS SPEECH. 


HE ancient root, “gr,” is found utilized in the English 
language in such words as grind, grist, gravel, grunt, 
engrave, &c., in all of which a strong frictional sound is 
imitated. The words of language are, therefore, not only 
conventional or characteristic, but may, as in this case, be 
partly both. The same remarks apply to musical ex. 
pressions. For the part of Bottom in the overture to 
Mendelssohn's “Midsummer Night’s Dream” may pass 
without being associated mentally with this character, as 
the words quoted above may without their common sig. 
nification being perceived. It seems necessary to point 
this out. For there are perverse critics who appear 
delighted to raise a smile or sneer at composers and their 
works, or at least are encouraged by persons who, not 
being moved by the power of the art, are unwilling to 
grant it any serious consideration. Therefore, when a 
characteristic overture is under consideration, in which 
the writer has made his meaning plain by being realistic, 
it is decried as mere imitation or mimicry, or as showing 
the low rank of the art as a language. If, on the other 
hand, the composer idealizes his subject, then its corre- 
spondence with the thing signified may not be perceived, 
and the power of the art to express definite ideas is called 
in question. We may then be reminded once again that 
to one auditor it means one thing; to others, other things, 
and so on; the real truth being that the music is proba- 
bly more intelligible to the hearer than the words of any 
spoken language, unless he had previously been told, and 
had learned to remember, their meanings. Listen, for 
instance, to a performance of Beethoven’s “Pastoral” 
symphony without knowing the title of the piece, and its 
idyllic character will at least be noted. But listen to an 
oration in a strange tongue, as, for instance, Arabic, 
delivered by a native not employing suggestive gesticula- 
tions, the subject being also unknown, and to one unfa- 
miliar with the language fewer ideas will be gathered. 








\V TECHNICALITY IN ART. 

S in painting, so in music, technical studies threaten 
A to take the first place in the estimation of both 
pupils and-masters, and to become the end and not the 
means. Hence we see praises accorded great artists be- 
cause they have painted fur or feathers, or what not, with 
perfect imitation. All such skill, valuable enough in 
itself, is but technicality. Similarly, students of singing 
practice their long drawn-out sounds, their shakes, ar- 
peggios, and feats of agility, and proceed to the concert 
room, to display these acquirements, apparently without 
a thought respecting art, or the noble art works that 
these attainments should help to express. As it is true 
that without practical skill a singer is not available for 
artistic purposes, so, without the deepest initiation into 
the spiritual purport of a work of highest art and the 
purest devotion and enthusiasm (free from egotism and 
love of personal display), this executive power will not 
attain its greatest ends. Therefore, side by side with 
studies for gaining the required facility of execution, 
should go well directed efforts to cultivate the percep 
tions respecting the significance of artistic forms, leading 
to a characteristic expression of them. The truthful de 
livery of an artless song is really more satisfactory than 
the exhibition of the result of years of most laborious 
technical training, unaccompanied by artistic suscepti 
bility. 

The teaching of too many masters for the pianofort 
tends to increase the love of technicality, as shown it 
digital dexterity. The heart and soul of the pupilat 
ignored, while brilliant flourishes and clap-trap exhibé 
tions of power (to use the painter's phrase) are made 
Even in Germany, some of the greatest teachers have na 
scrupled to rewrite the works of Beethoven, Weber, & 
that their works (originally written for art’s sweet sake 
may give the skilled executant an opportunity to displ 
his gymnastic feats. Therefore, technicality, carried 
excess, not only deadens the sense for music, inducing 
indifference, formality and apathy towards it, but leads® 
the greatest works being ruthlessly treated, their com 
posers’ wishes disregarded, and also to the pupil's beco® 
ing puffed up with the inordinate vanity and insuff 
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conceit of a “model executant.” That technical pro- 
ficiency has taken the precedence of artistic develop- 
ment among pianists in general, may be evidenced by 
the increased use of keys with many flats, that appear to 
have been chosen to suit the conformation of the hand, 
rather than because these keys have the desired charac- 
teristics. The pianoforte, already a mechanical instru- 
ment, is thus made by artists more and more so, and to 
deaden the perceptions respecting contrasts of key- 
character. Fortunately for modern art this instrument 
is so extremely valuable from many points of view, that, 
however much it may be abused, it will continue to atone 
in other ways for faults not its own, but of those mechan- 
ical musicians who traffic in the facilities it affords. 








MINOR TOPICS. 


ADAPTABILITY to time and place is not what always 
composers seem to consider. However appropriate certain 
characteristic effects may be in themselves, unless they are 
such as to appeal to general audiences they are only partially 
valuable. A critic, in speaking of the music of Rubinstein’s 
opera, ‘The Demon,” represented for the first time this sea- 
son at Covent Garden\ Theatre, London, rightly remarks that 
the rude, barbaric national themes which the composer has 
introduced, however pleasing they may be to Russian, have 
no charm for English ears, The dances are also said to be 
too national. For what does.an English audience care to 
witness along pas seul by the premidre danseuse in a dress 
which actually touches the ground? This may all be very 
appropriate, but it fails to interest when represented in a the- 
atre devoted to Italian opera and ballets, with short dresses. 


a 


Times have changed considerably since Lord Ches- 


ladies and gentlemen. Now royal dukes perform on the vio- 
lin in public and mingle freely with regular orchestral 
players. Still more, bishops’ wives sing at musical mat- 
inées, and are not only applauded by personal friends, but 
really display a highly cultivated musical talent. Such in- 
stances go to prove that music is becoming more widely 
studied and, what is more, its followers are being honored 
and received with equal dignity and appreciation as followers 
ofother sciences. To all this musicians cannot remain indif- 
ferent, and they will pursue their calling with a nobler idea 
of what good it accomplishes in this miserable world of ours. 


Tue law of musical copyright in England decrees 
that not only the written music of a song is copyright, but 
the singing of it in public for money is copyright also, and it 
matters nothing if the singer is not paid, and the fact even 
that it is sung for a charity makes no difference. On account 
of the ignorance of most persons with regard to this peculiar 
law, many have been forced to pay the fines imposed on 
those who violate it. A Mr. Wall, who has acquired some 
few copyrights, obtains his living by pouncing on unfor- 
tunate singers who use his songs at concerts, forcing them to 
pay the fines for doing him a favor, as it were, and, at the 
same time, helping them to get rid of their ignorance. 


—-—— 


DRAWING ROOM concerts have become a necessity 
of life in London polite society. As a proof of this, it need 
only be related that a person named H. von Zastrow the past 
season made arrangements for musical performances in the 
afternoon of every day in the week except Sunday, at a pri- 
vate house. After the summer vacation, he has decided to 
open a permanent establishment of his own, where concerts 
will be held both in the afternoon and the evening. ~ Artists, 
even of established reputation, seem desirous to have their 
benefit concerts take place at the house of some influential 
member of society, for in this way they gain'a powerful foot- 
hold and support, aside from the more general one of an in- 
discriminate public. 


Henry C. Lunn, in the August number of the 
London Musical Times, predicts the eventual downfall of 
Italian opera in England, giving as one reason that ‘‘the 
companies assembled at our lyrical establishments do not 
now contain vocalists at all competent to sing pure Italian 
music as it should be sung.” He also says that in olden 
times ‘‘many persons would flock to the theatre to hear 
the singers, who cared but little for what they sang.” If the 
abandonment of Italian opera is to be the establishment of 


English opera in its place, no musician will complain of the 
change, 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Monthly Musical 
Xecord, discussing the current mode of examination for the 
degrees of ‘Mus, Bac.” and ‘‘Mus. Doc.,” expresses the 
following opinion upon the subject: ‘‘Would not a satis- 
‘actory reply to the question, ‘ What music have you already 
written?’ be a better reason for making a Bachelor or Doctor 


prefaced by an ‘ Exercise,’ showing how correctly the candi- 
date can write when he tries?” From one standpoint, the 
mode suggested in the foregoing question is to be preferred, 
for dry knowledge alone, however valuable for certain scien- 
tific purposes, should not be the chief foundation whereby a 
degree can be secured. A writer inanother English musical 
journal some time ago asserted that none of the great masters, 
if living now, would be able to take the highest musical de- 
gree at either one of the English universities. The truth of 
this can scarcely be questioned, for much information aside 
from that purely musical is demanded from the candidate, 
who must be a book student more than a really gifted musical 
composer, if he wishes success to crown his efforts at ob- 
taining a degree. What works one has written is, therefore, 
a good test to apply to those desirous of having a ‘‘handle” 
to their name. 


“Or the making of books there is no end,” it has 
been said. Why cannot the same idea be expressed in a new 
way, thus: ‘‘ Of the establishing of conservatories of music 
there is no end.” The news has reached here that on the 
first of October there will be opened in Berlin a new con- 
servatory of music, a private institution, which will be under 
the direction of Xaver Scharwenka, the well known pianist 
and composer. Special attention is to be,given to the study 
of the classics, but modern works of excellence are to receive 
greater attention than what the official Berlin Conservatory 
of Music gives them now. Besides the yearly increase of 
conservatories of music, various other societies devoted to 
the divine art continually come into existence. There is 
much talk in Paris of the creation of a third musical society, 
of which Franz Servais is the proposed director. There is 
room for all organizations having a high purpose in view, 
and which will make it obligatory upon students to devote 
the greater part of their time to the cultivation of works of a 
sterling character, with the preliminary practice necessary to 
give aripe and intelligent interpretation of them. Talent 
and even genius, without systematic study, do not accom- 
plish the most possible. 


Nowapays a good deal of discussion is going on 
concerning the pitch (diafason) which should be generally 
adopted throughout the civilized world. Although such a 
general pitch is highly desirable, it is doubtful whether it 
will soon be established. The various instruments manu- 
factured in different countries are modeled after the prevail- 
ing pitch, and to increase or decrease the number of vibra- 
tions to a given note would seriously affect the timére of the 
instruments already in use. In order to give the readers of 
THE CouRIER some idea of the various diapasons now exist- 
ing in Europe, the following information concerning them 
is here quoted: At the Paris Opera House the vibrations 
are 870; at the San Carlo, Naples, 890; at the Berlin Opera 
House, 897; at Rome, goo; official Belgium and Northern 
America, 902, Vienna Theatre, 903; Covent Garden Theatre, 
London, 910; non-official Belgium, 916. Now it is desired 
to have the general diapason reduced to that prevailing at the 
Paris Opera House, viz., 870 vibrations. In such works as 
the ‘‘Ninth Symphony,” by Beethoven, the Paris pitch should 
most assuredly prevail. Then would the voices of the solo 
and chorus singers sound less screamy and disagreeable 
than they usually do. A general agreement, however, in 
any matter or matters is not often arrived at. 


THE art of advertising, so well understood in this 
country, is making headway in various European countries. 
At the Milan Industrial Exhibition there is a continual gra- 
tuitous distribution of a new publication of the Ricordi mu- 
sical establishment there. It is called ‘‘La Moda Italiana,” 
and has designs by the clever artist Signor Edel. These de- 
signs are a summer and a winter costume, and at the back of 
the sheet there are printed a ‘‘polka” and a ‘“‘mazurka.” In 
this way the greatest benefit is derived at a comparatively 
small cost.  Ricordi shows an eye to business, 





PatTI is said to be an excellent driver. She owns 
a horse called Sam, which is her special favorite, for he is a 
pony with much intelligence. He is fastened in a stable 
from which he can see all that happens in the kitchen of his 
mistress. He has learned to open the door of his stable. 
Every morning he hardly waits to see the sign that his friend 
the house-cook makes him than he quickly opens the door 
and walks spiritedly across the yard, without undue haste. 
Then he ascends the stairs that lead to the kitchen, and is 
regaled with a well cooked carrot or piece of sugar, for which 
he thanks the cook by an intelligent look and a few knowing 
whisks of his tail. This goes to prove that ‘‘nightingales” 
and horses thoroughly well understand each other and are 
just fitted for perfect association. 


Ir has been reserved for a certain prima donna to 
commit an act little short of folly. If anything could call in 
question the sense and lofty high-mindedness of an individ- 
ual, it is a public exhibition of would-be superfine moral- 
ity when no criminal deed is involved that might demand 


libretto being altered like that of ‘‘La Traviata,” purposely 
to please a taste as fastidious as unreasonable, is a matter 
that must cause healthy-minded people to gape with astonish- 
ment. Such a course of action could only be defended if the 
opera had been condemned as unfit for representation in its 
original garb by the public authorities, and this only in order 
to save masterly music from oblivion. But the story of the 
opera is well known and accepted, and the work has been 
essayed by the best singers the world has produced. Why 
should Emma Abbot: place herself in a position wherein her 
motives may be impugned? Or is the whole thing a neat 
advertising dodge, calculated to take with the semi-religious 
opera goers, and thus draw fish to the would-be moralist’s 
net and cover her with a false halo of glory ? 








BRIEFS AND SEMI-BRIEFS. 


..--Colonel Mapleson is said to be negotiating with Pau- 

line Lucca for an opera season here. 
.-Max Maretzek and Signor Tagliapietra are giving vocal 

and orchestral cencerts in Cincinnati. 

...-E. A. Osgood will return to America in the fall and 
appear in Boston on the oth of November. 

..--The Mendelssohn Quintet Club, of Boston, sailed 
from San Francisco for Australia on the 2d inst. 

....Jennie Winston has been engaged for the leading rdle 
of the new comic opera, ‘‘The Jolly Bachelors.” 

....The four part songs by the Miegs sisters, at the Union 
Square Theatre have been received with much favor. 

..+.Miss Thursby is visiting Mrs. Ole Bull at Bergen, 
Norway, after which she will return to the United States. 

....Mme. Peschka Leutner has returned to Europe, hav- 
ing abandoned the idea of a concert tour in this country. 


...-Zelie de Lussan gave a concert at Richfield Springs on 
the 19th instant, with the aid of several prominent artists. 

....Mr. Hoch, the cornet player, at Long Beach, has de- 
cided to remain in this country, and has already made en- 
gagements for the coming season. 


....Theodore Thomas gave seven concerts at Milwaukee, 
beginning with Monday of this week and concluding with 
matinée and evening concert to-night. 

....Herr Richter is at Wagner's home, at Bayreuth, and the 
two are earnestly going over the scores of the operas Herr 
Richter is to conduct in London next year. 


..+..Teresa Liebe, violinist, and her brother Theodore Liebe, 
*cellist, will arrive in America next month and appear at the 
Worcester (Mass.) Festival September 26 and 28. 


....Isabel Stone, of Boston, has sailed for London, where 
she is under engagement to sing at a series of concerts this 


autumn. Later she will make the tour of the provinces. 


.... Rubinstein is busily at work on his opera comique, 
*‘Miss Don Quixote.” 
process of his wonderful genius his trouble with his eyes 
makes it slow work to set his thoughts dowa upon paper. 


But though the composition is a rapid 


....Capoul has been engaged to sing the chief part in an 
Egyptian opera ‘‘Le Sails,” words and music by Mme. Olagn- 
ler. The work is to be produced at the Paris Renaissance. 


....-Anna Bock recently gave a piano recital at the Oriental 
Hotel, Coney Island, and played some works by Rubinstein, 
Schumann, and Liszt, which she has added to her répertoire. 


....The Litta Grand Concert Company has been newly 
organized and remains under the management of the Slayton 
Lyceum Bureau, and will play in Philadelphia and Boston 
during November and later in the West. 


....W. R. Case, the pianist, will return to New York on 
the first of the month. He intends giving cencerts in Oc- 
tober at Charlottesville and Lynchburg, Va. He has created 
a very favorable impression by his playing in the former city. 


.... Joseph Heine, the great blind violinist, has signed for 
three years with the Slayton Lyceum Bureau of Chicago, and, 
in connection with Mrs. Caldwell, Canada’s greatest soprano, 
will form an interesting feature of the Slayton Star Concert 
Company. 


....Fliorence Copleston, assisted by Julie de Ryther, gave 
a successful matinée musicale last week at Richfield Springs. 
Miss Copleston played selections from Liszt, Chopin, Saint 
Saéns and Scarlatti, and Mme. de Ryther sang two favorite 
songs by Gabriel. 


....George Werrenrath, the Brooklyn tenor, is announced 
to give a series of recitals in Boston next winter. Mr. Wer- 
renrath’s concerts last season in Brooklyn were successful, 
the attendance being large and the performance artistic and 
highly creditable to him. 


..+.-Mr. and Mrs. Richard Arnold, assisted by Ida Grass 
and several of her pupils and by Anna Dolge, will give a con- 
cert at Brockett’s Bridge, New York, to-night for the benefit 
of a local organization. The programme is elaborate, and will 
doubtless be handsomely given. 


....Stephens and Solomon, of ‘‘Billee Taylor” fame, will 
open the season at the London Olympic Theatre, on the 
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Love and Liberty,” under the direction of Michael Gunn, 
D’Oyly Carte’s partner in the first infliction of ‘‘P————e.” 


....An organ Concert was given at the church of the Im- 
maculate Conception, Hoosic Falls, N. Y., on Wednesday 
evening, August 17, under the direction of Professor Henry 
G. Thunder, organist of St. Augustine's Church, Philadelphia, 
assisted by Rose Stewart, soprano; Benjamin Horsley, tenor; 
J. L. Groesbeck, basso; and Master H. G. Thunder, organist. 
The programme was excellent. Miss Stewart's singing was 
much appreciated. 


..+.The Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Henschel’s 
direction, will give twenty evening concerts and as many 
afternoon rehearsals this season. The orchestra numbers 60 
musicians, and the library includes 275 numbers, 52 sym- 
phonies, 85 overtures, 12 concertos and 126 miscellaneous 
pieces. 

.-+The London Figaro says that Adelina Patti has entered 
into an arrangement with Mr. Franke to sing at three special 
performances of ‘‘Lohengrin” in German at Drury Lane Thea- 
tre, under the conductorship of Hans Richter, next summer. 
This would seem to interfere with the combination of Messrs. 
Gye and Mapleson. 


....Munich is to have ‘‘enough,” if not ‘‘to spare,” of Wag- 
ner music in the coming festival. The operas to be performed 
will include ‘‘Rienzi,” ‘‘Flying Dutchman,” ‘‘Tannhaiiser,” 
‘‘Lohengrin,” ‘‘Tristan” and ‘‘Die Meistersinger von Niirn- 
berg.” Comment has been roused by the leaving out of 
‘*Parsifal” and the ‘*‘Nibelungen Triologie.” 


....The Emma Abbott Opera Company begins its season 
in Denver, Col., on September 5. It opens the new Tabor 
Opera House, just completed by Governor Tabor at a cost of 
half a million dollars. The company is composed of sixty- 
eight people in all, who, it is said, are guaranteed railway 
fares and $20,000 for the two weeks’ engagement. 


....Gilmore’s Band, with its strong list of soloists, chief 
among whom is the young Boston cornetist, Walter Emerson, 
gives daily and nightly concerts at Manhattan Beach, and it is 
doubtless the exquisite music, both popular and classical in 
character, which the public here enjoy that induces the im- 
mense attendance observed on every pleasant occasion. 


....The répertoire of the Rice Sutprise Party for the com- 
ing season will include ‘‘The Mascotte,” ‘‘Billee Taylor,” and 
‘Cinderella at School.” Among the members of the company 
will be Rose Temple, Fannie Wentworth, Eugene Clark, 
and Henry Dixey. The chorus will include fifty voices, and 
the season is to be opened early in September in Philadel- 
phia. 

...-A benefit concert took place at Brighton Beach, day 
and evening, on the 24th instant. The entertainment in- 
cluded vocal and instrumental music, in which Levy was an 
active participant. Miss Simon sang Milliard’s new national 
anthem, ‘‘God Save Our President,” with a chorus of one- 
hundred and fifty voices. There was a brilliant display of fire- 
works, 

..++The Paine-Brocolini Comic Opera Company will be 
ready to open the season during the latter part of September, 
and is organized under the management of the Slayton Ly- 
ceum Bureau of Chicago. Matilda Scott-Paine, the prima 
donna, is now filling a summer engagement as leading so- 
prano atthe Trinity Episcopal Church, Twenty-sixth street and 
Michigan avenue. Signor Brocolini is making further ar- 
rangements in New York. 

....Miss Kellogg has had some tempting offers to sing in 
English opera during the coming season, but has decided to 
first make a concert tour. She has concluded a contract with 
Pond & Backert as managers, and a concert tour of all the 
principal cities has been planned. Fifty concerts have already 
been arranged for. Mr. Pond states that Miss Kellogg is 
guaranteed $2,000 per week and her traveling expenses, she 
to sing four times in each week. 

..E. E. Rice has reorganized a new company that is 
henceforth to be known as ‘The Lyric Comedy.” His ‘*Sur- 
prise Party” for the next season contains the following artists: 
Fanny Wentworth, Rose Temple, Topsy Venn, Henry E. 
Dixey, Eugene Clark, Signor Brocolini and A. W. F. Mc- 
Mollin. The chorus will number fifty voices. Henry Sutor 
will direct the orchestra, 
September at the Chestnut Street Opera House, Philadelphia. 


The season will be opened early in 


...» The concert and summer night's festival of the Arion 
Society occurred last week at Washington Park and Jones’ 
Wood Colosseum, Messrs. Graft, Torek, Remmertz, Him- 
mer and Mastorff appeared in the vocal portion of the pro- 
gramme. A dal champétre followed the concert and the 
illuminated tableaux included ‘*Diana’s Hunt,” ‘Lorely,” 
“Cleopatra,” “Siegfried” and “Die Rheinnixen” and ‘The 
Amazons.” 


..»+The New York Chorus has been organized as a per- 
manent singing society, and hereafter the directors will be 
elected by the subscribing members, subscription to the pub- 
lic performances entitling the subscriber to cast his vote for 
directors at the annual meeting. The chorus membership 
has been limited to six hundred voices, and final opportunity 
for joining it will be given in September at Steinway Hall. 
The chorus will give four public performances—viz., on Jan- 





uary 27 and 28, and March 24 and 25, in addition to which it 
will undertake the chief work at the May Festival of ’82. 
Subscriptions (limited to 1,200) to the season’s concerts may 
be made to the secretary, at No. 20 Nassau street. Theodore 
Thomas will direct the society, and under his efficient and in- 
telligent instruction great results may be anticipated. 


...-Remenyi, the well known violinist, appears to have 
made a success at Koster & Bial's. He has now given a 
number of performances, and on each occasion the attendance 
has been very large. He possesses the faculty of making se- 
lections which please the masses, and in presenting them he 
always secures enthusiastic expressions of approval. It may 
be said that he rarely repeats himself, and that he is able to 
present every night something new. The only composition 
that he performs every evening is his own ‘‘Liberty Hymn.” 
Since his arrival in America Remenyi has performed in 442 
cities and towns of the United States and the Canadas and 
traveled nearly forty thousand miles. Before the end of his 
present engagement at Koster & Bial’s he will probably be 
heard in upward of one hundred pieces, many of which are of 
his own composition. He has composed a new piece ‘‘Wed- 
ding Music,” dedicated to Rafael Joseffy, which was per- 
formed with success last week. 


....The annual festival of the Worcester (Mass.) County 
Musical Association for 1881—the twenty-fourth of the associa- 
tion—will occur September 26, 27, 28, 29 and 30. The com- 
mittee have secured this year an enlarged orchestra, and for ser- 
vice at two more concerts of the week than formerly They also 
at the coming festival furnish, in deference to the growing in- 
terest in church organs and taste for organ music, an addition- 
al concert, making nine in all, consisting of a midday ‘‘ organ 
lecture concert,” by Frederick Archer. The committee has 
arranged for the presentation of the ‘‘ Verdi Requiem” on Wed- 
nesday evening, the ‘‘ Creation” on Thursday afternoon, and 
‘* Elijah” on Friday evening. Although the list of artists is 
not completed, engagements have been perfected with Clara 
Louise Kellogg, Anna Louise Cary, Tom Karl, M. W. Whit- 
ney. In addition to these artists Emma R. Dexter will appear; 
also Hattie Louise Simms, the rising young soprano, Alice 
Ward, an interesting soprano, and Grace Hiltz Gleason, the 
fine dramatic soprano of Chicago, Emily Winant will make 
her first appearance in Worcester during the festival, as will 
Franz Remertz, the eminent baritone. Mrs. H. F. Knowles 
will also take part, as will C. R. Adams, the tenor. The 
Schubert Company, consisting of eighteen male voices from 
the Apollo Club, Boston, is also engaged. 





CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


BIDDEFORD, Me., August 20.— Musical entertainments and 
dramatic performances are at present confined chiefly to the 
adjacent watering places where something of the kind occurs 
nearly every evening; and several morning concerts have 
been given, much to the delight of those in attendance. Sev- 
eral noted stars of the dramatic and musical world are so- 
journing here, but they manage to evade public curiosity by 
fictitious names; for instance, Mme. Boucicault register- 
ing as Mrs. Smith, Cary as Miss Brown, &c. Professor J. 
Chapman, of New Hampton, a versatile and superior elo- 
cutionist, has given several readings that were thoroughly 
enjoyable. H.W. Russell, a blind musician, gave a concert 
recently, playing several instruments with marvelous skill. 
The Haines Sisters referred to in my last have appeared in 
several concerts. The chief event, however, during the past 
month was the concert given at the Old Orchard House, 
August 11, by Mme. De Angelis, of Boston, assisted by 
Martha Colby, of Cambridgeport, Mass., R. Parish, of Bos- 
ton, and Mrs. E. B. Curtis, of Skowhegan, Me. Mme. De 
Angelis’ vocalism is well nigh perfect; her enunciation is re- 
markably clear, and her execution exhibits the highest type 
of cultivation. Miss Colby, who is one of her pupils, is an 
extraordinary little lady of eleven years, yet the possessor of 
a voice of great compass and flexibility. She creates un- 
bounded enthusiasm at every appearance. Mr. Parishisa 
singer who is mindful of the composer’s meaning, and faith- 
ful in interpretation. His attack of hoarseness prevented 
a just criticism possible as to tone, quality, &c. Mrs. Cur- 
tis, as pianist, is a lady of superior talent as evinced by her 
performances at this concert, and she was perfectly at home 
at the Chickering grand used for the occasion. 

CONNOISSEUR. 


Cuicaco, August 17.—Musical affairs are at a very low ebb 
this week, and Saturday night will witness the close of 
the Thomas concerts, Thomas has never done anything 
more creditable than during the present season in Chicago; 
nor, it may be said, more profitable. It may now be set 
down as a certainty that Thomas will and must succeed when- 
ever he comes here; therefore, it is to be hoped that we may 
have him among us soon again. G. B. H. 


GRAND Rapips, Mich., August 15.—There are great prepa- 
rations made now for the fourth Peninsular Singerfest to be 
held in this city, August 21—25. A large commodious hall, 


140 feet long, 90 feet wide and 40 feet high, has been ex- 
pressly built for that purpose at a cost of $5,500, with a seat- 
ing capacity of about 3,000, The stage is 40 by 60 feet, and 





large enough to seat 400 singers and orchestra. The hal] 
will be lighted with electric light and nicely decorated, 
Among the societies taking part in the concerts are the sing. 
ing societies from Saginaw, Bay City, Detroit and Toledo, 
and the prospects for a large attendance are very flattering, 
as all of the railroads leading to the city have advertised ex. 
cursion rates from all parts of Michigan, northern Indiana 
and Ohio. The following named well known soloists take 
part in the festival: Emma Heckle, soprano; Franz Rem. 
mertz, baritone; C. Fritsch, tenor; Kate Funck, of Cincin. 
nati, violinist; Julia Hoops, alto; S. E. Jacobshon, of Cin. 
cinnati, violinist; R. A. Wellenstein, pianist; Louis Hahn, 
bass baritone; Louis F. Boos, cornet. The Detroit Opera 
House orchestra.has also been engaged, and the Singerfest 
promises to be the greatest musical festival ever held in the 
State. G. R, 


Hono.u.u, Sandwich Islands, August 1.—After a siege of 
smallpox for the past five months we are now declared free 
to hold public entertainments, and travel between the other 
islands is also allowed. Our amateur ‘ Pinafore” troupe 
has given five performances, each time for a benevolent in- 
Stitution. It went off very well, although the choruses were 
only fairly sung and showed a lack of animation. Of the 
solo singers I shall say very little; each one wanted his or 
or her own way too much; consequently your readers may 
know the result. The Musical Society is rehearsing Rom- 
berg’s ‘‘Lay of the Bell.” Ido not know when it intends to 
give it in public, but I think it should first have a little more 
unity among its members. The president resigned a little 
time ago, and these constant little squabbles do nothing to- 
ward the advancement of what the members meet for, A 
concert was given two weeks ago for the benefit of the li- 
brary. It was largely attended and gave satisfaction. Miss 
Coleman, of San Francisco, gave readings in admirable style 
and also played a piano solo. The other performers were 
local amateurs. We expect the Mendelssohn Quintet Club 
will pass through here on the next steamer on its wayto Aus- 
tralia, If there is time a concert will be given by the club, 
The Royal Band is giving its usual concerts. This week the 
band accompanies the Princess Regent to the otherislands, A 
concert is shortly to be given for the benefit of the new organ 
tor the English Cathedral. BACH. 


RIcHMOND, Va., August 20,—The Mozart concert, on 18th, 
drew a full house. The solo of Jennie Jones, ‘‘Thou art my 
dream in stilly night,” with ’cello obligato by E. A. Hoen, 
was the best rendered number of the programme. The or- 
chestra also acquitted itself handsomely. Pierre Bernard is 
busily engaged in preparing light operas to be given by the 
Mozart during the coming season. The success of the under- 
taking last year added much to prosperity of the association. 
H. T. Cardozo and Monte Walker, of this city, have been 
engaged by Manager McCane, of the Bijou Opera House. 

F. P. B. 


SyracusE, N. Y., August 20.—The Norcross English Opera 
Company gave ‘‘The Mascotte” at the Grand on the 12th and 
13th to fair business, after which the co.npany disbanded, 
Mrs. Carter and a portion of the chorus joining the Gray- 
son Company and the others returning to Boston, it is said, 
to reorganize under new management. Mr. Norcross claims 
that the company has been doing a good business, but the 
cause of failure seems to be, as usual, the lack of funds. Of 
the principals, Mrs. Carter, Messrs Laurent and Crompton 
alone seem to have any conception of the opera, either 
musically or dramatically. The chorus is, although small, 
better than the average on the road. Thus one more is added 
to the long list of failures by incompetent managers, who 
start with little money and less ability and depend upon the 
drawing power of a weak company to pull them through. 
Healy’s Hibernian Minstrels, booked for 19th and 20th; 
‘‘Muldoon’s Picnic,” 25th; Cal Wagner’s Minstrels, 27th. 
Dr. Wieting is making an effort to purchase the block ad- 
joining the burnt district on the west, with a view to placing 
his new opera house on the ground floor. The work of re- 
moving the débris has already commenced, and the new 
building is to be pushed forward rapidly. Manager Lehnen 
smiles serenely as he contemplates the approaching busy 
season, and congratulates himself on having but one opear 
house here to look after. Miss E. C. Nason, who has been 
our leading church soprano for several years, has 
accepted an engagement with the Remenyi Concert Com- 
pany for the approaching season, Miss Nason possesses a 
voice of considerable power and, with proper schooling, 
would stand high among our leading concert soprani. Geo. 
W. Hey, of this city, is the owner of a celebrated Joseph 
Guarnerius violin, said to be one of the finest in the world. 
It was recently among the noted Hawley collection and is, ! 
understand, valued at $3,000. I believe its tone is consid- 
ered fully equal, if not superior, to that of the great ‘‘King 
Joseph” of the Hawley collection. Lewis Hannum, of Cort 
land, N. Y., has recently brought out some fine work in new 
violins, which are pronounced by Remenyi and others to be 
of exquisite tone. REGNIS. 


Warersury, Conn., August 19.—Musical matters have 
been very quiet for a number of months, but at last, thanks 
to Wadham’s Post, G. A. R., we had quite a treat in shape 
of a band concert on the park by Colt’s Armory Band of 
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Hartford, on Monday. The following programme was finely 
rendered: Grand march, ‘* Queen's Salon” (Revier); over- 
ture, “Jubel” (Bach); waltz, “Golden Shower” (Hamnel); 
cornet solo, “‘Young America” (Levy), J. Gould; medley se- 
lection, “‘End of the World” (Rollinson); Cradle Song; 
“Dancing in the Moonlight” (Rollinson); grand selection, 
“Fatinitza;” trombone solo (Godfrey), Mr. Wilson; galop, 
“Racquet” (G. Wiegand); ‘‘America,” new version, (Barry). 
A very fine organ recital was given on Wednesday afternoon 
at the First Congregational Church by Sturges Shelton, of 
New York, formerly of New Haven. Not being present, I 
am unable to speak of it as fully as I should like to; but those 
who attended are quite enthusiastic over it. BEVERLY. 








ORGAN NOTES. 


[Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable. 
Brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articies. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the attention it demands.] 


...-No organist but will agree that choirs are not brought 
forward often enough outside of the regular church service. 
With a little extra practice, many interesting concerts might 
be given, and enough money made to purchase new music, 
and, if it was necessary, to improve the organ. The thing 
well started, congregations would feel like lending a helping 
hand, and thus a good deal of good might be accomplished. 


....W. H. Dayas, having resigned at Dr. Hall’s church, 
Fifth avenue, in order to study in Germany for several years, 
has been succeeded by Eugene Thayer, of Boston, who re- 
signs his position at the Music Hall, Boston, and will, there- 
fore, locate in New York. Jardine & Son are at work 
adding some new improvements in the combination move- 
ments, which have been recently introduced by them. This 
instrument is one of the largest and best in the city. 


...-I[n order to swell the receipts of the Henry Smart 
Memorial Fund, English organists are advised, at this season 
of the year, to give concerts at the various watering places, 
where a large number of more or less wealthy visitors regu- 
larly stay. If this idea were carried out with a will by resi- 
dent organists of these places, assisted by other visiting 
members of the profession, there can hardly be a doubt but 
that a good sumof money could be easily raised in this way. 
The idea is worthy of a trial. 


....Mr. Hopkins says that ‘‘ when the first ‘squeaker’ was 
made, such as country lads still delight to construct of osiers 
in spring time, a primitive model of a reed pipe was pro- 
duced. It consisted of a vibrator and a tube; the former 
sounded by being agitated by compressed wind from an air 
cavity, the breath from the human mouth supplying this 
power.” From the fifteenth century to the present time reed 
stops have been employed in organs, but only in the past 
fifty years have real improvements been effected ir the former 
imperfect attempts. 


...-The combination of organ with violin has often been 
attempted at concerts, and with success, when the aforemen- 
tioned instrument has been used with taste and discretion. 
In accompanying a violin solo on the organ, so many charm- 
ing sotto and mezzo effects in various colorings can be pro- 
duced bya talented and intelligent organist, that unless the 
passages are only suited to the piano, a fine-voiced organ is 
to be preferred to it. Then the ¢utéi effects are broader in 
outline and, at least, imitate with some success those possi- 
ble on the orchestra. Altogether, the organ as an accompa- 
nying instrument is of the highest possible use, and when 
available, should never be set aside for the less massive and 
colorless toned instrument—the piano, 


....The best manner of selecting suitable organists to fill 
vacant places of importance as they occur, is now up for 
discussion in England. It seems from general information, 
that the old-fashioned contest is giving way to choice by rep- 
utation. But in all appointments, whether musical or other- 
wise, to secure absolutely impartial results, influence will 
have to be eliminated from the modus operandi employed. 
Until this is done (and who ever hopes that it will be done), 
reputation will not have due deference paid it, neither talent 
oran exceptionally fine performance. Why have a number 
of the most ordinary clergymen the very best livings in Eng- 
land, while brilliant members of the profession are content 
to delve away in some small villages or country towns? The 
answer is simply money or influence, or both, does it all, 
and that very effectually. 


....Far away countries are having organs of splendid 
scope built for their cathedrals and churches. The last one 
built by W. Hill & Son, of London, is for Christ Church 
Cathedral, New Zealand. This fine instrument was recently 
exhibited by Mr. Best, of Liverpool Town Hall, who per- 
formed two highly interesting programmes to large audiences, 
The instrument in question has three manuals of 56 notes, 
and a pedal keyboard of 30 notes. The great organ contains 
10 registers, including a double diapason, 16 feet, and a 
posaune, 8 feet. The swell manual contains 11 stops, in- 
cluding a bourdon, 16 feet, and a cornopean and oboe, 8 
feet. The choir organ has g stops, including a clarinet. The 
pedal organ contains 5 registers, including a trombone, 16 


two to the swell. There is a pneumatic action to great and 
couplers, besides separate bellows for pedal, manuals and 
pneumatic action oak case. Truly a fine instrument. 


....An English organist not only has given recitals made 
up of works by English composers, but has gone still further 
by playing a whole programme devoted to compositions 
written by resident musicians of the city wherein the recitals 
were given. Such a liberal and encouraging if not alto- 
gether commendable idea is new. No doubt the special 
programme referred to was a success, for every composer 
would have at least forty or fifty friends and pupils present, 
for two special purposes—first, to listen to his conception, 
and, secondly, to vigorously applaud it at its conclusion. In 
large cities, where there are a goodly number of talented mu- 
sicians located, the experiment could scarcely fail to prove 
successful, because among them would be one or two whose 
inspirations would be at least interesting, if not highly orig- 
inal. American organists should imitate. 


...-Mr. Turpin says of the king of instruments:—* The 
special functions of the different departments may be briefly 
summarized thus: The great organ is the medium for broad, 
massive effects and for achieved climaxes; the swell furnishes 
the natural expression for music in a varying state of emotion 
and for passages either growing toward or falling away from 
climax points; the choir organ is specially adapted for the 
utterance of passages having little or no emotional force, and 
for sedate, reposeful harmony generally; the solo organ em- 
braces those individual specialties as would in the orchestra 
be taken by single instruments of marked peculiarities or 
prominence of tone; and the pedals, by taking the appropri- 
ate bass notes underlying these different effects, not only 
supply a solid substratum of sound, but in releasing the 
player’s hands to a large extent from the duty of sustaining 
the complete harmonies, enable him the better to control the 
other external mechanisms of the instrument, and also to 
perform masses of harmony spreading over a larger tone sur- 
face than could be possibly gripped by the two hands un- 
aided by the feet. With such comprehensive appliances, the 
organ maintains to advantage its twofold position as an in- 
strument with a distinct classification, and as the greatest 
and most extensive adapter of music written for other medi- 
ums which the ingenuity of man has ever invented.” 








FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF. 


....-Anton Rubinstein has been supplied with'a libretto by 
Nétel, ‘‘Der Sohn des Wojwoden.” The celebrated com- 
poser laid a positive command on the librettist to furnish 
him with a book treating of the subject of serfdom....It is 
probable that Carl Rosa will give a winter season of English 
opera at Her Majesty’s Theatre. He has already commenced 
his provincial tour at Liverpool and Dublin, his two prima 
donnas being Julia Gaylord and Miss Yorke....Saint Saéns 
is engaged upon the composition of a symphony to be pro- 
duced on the occasion of the inauguration of a statue shortly 
to be erected to Victor Hugo....Hofman, the composer of 
the ‘‘Frithjoff” symphony, has about completed his opera, 
“Wilhelm von Oramen.”....The theatre at Prague has been 
totally destroyed by fire. It was only insured for 400,000 
florins, which is but a small portion of its value....The 
Worcester Festival, which will take place early next month, 
will not be without interest as regards novelty. The noble 
Mass in D of Cherubini will occupy a place of honor.... 
Rubinstein’s ‘‘Paradise Lost” is to be given by the London 
Phiiharmonic Society next season....Madame Albani is to 
sing at both the Worcester and Norwich festivals, for each of 
which the note of preparation is being sounded....The usual 
season of promenade concerts at the Covent Garden Theatre 
will commence on the 6th of the month. Great preparations 
are being made to adopt the electric light both for the¢heatre 
and the floral hall....An admirer of Beethoven has lately 
died and bequeathed to the Leipsic Concert Society the sum 
of 6,000 marks, on the condition that at least one perform- 
ance of the ‘‘Ninth Symphony” of the great master shall take 
place yearly....M. Lamoureux proposes to give a series of 
five concerts in London, on May 3, 10, 17, 24 and 31....The 
Monday popular concerts in London will begin on October 
31 and the Saturday concerts on November 5. They are to 
be continued till December 17, and will begin again on Janu- 
ary 2to last till April 3. Herr Joachim will arrive about 
February 13....The London Philharmonic Society begin 
their seventieth season on February 9, under Mr. Cusins. 
The prospectus includes Beethoven's ‘‘Choral Symphony,” 
Berlioz’s ‘‘Return to Life,” Rubinstein’s ‘Paradise Lost,” 
and a new work composed expressly by Raff....The concerts 
of Hans Richter lead off on May 5, and will be continued on 
May 8, 15, 22, and June 2, 5,12, 19 and 26. The programmes 
are to include all the symphonies of Beethoven, except 
the first and second, Liszt’s ‘‘Graver Messe,” Brahm’s 
‘“‘German Requiem,” and some important sections of 
the ‘‘Nibelungen Ring.”....The concerts at the Crystal 
Palace will be resumed early in October....A Belgian so- 
ciety is in Vienna making arrangements for the construction 
of a new theatre, which is to be called ‘‘Wiener Theatre”... . 
The operas that will be given at the Malibran Theatre, Ven- 
ice, the approaching season, are ‘‘Favorita,” Mosé” and the 
“Gemma di Vergy”... .It is reported that, at the Royal The- 





feet. Among the eight couplers is a swell to sub-octave. 
There are four combination pedals to the great organ and 


atre, Torino, the electric light will be experimented with.... 
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It is said that Mme. Valleria will go to the Monnaie Theatre, 
Brussels, and will occupy the position of Fursch-Madier.... 
Bottesini has recently been in Naples....The company at 
the San Carlo, Naples, is this season to be composed of the 
following artists: Stagno and Ortisi, tenors; Sante Athos and 
Eugenio Aleni, baritones; Maini and Castelmary, basses; 
Amalia Fossa and Abigailie Bruschi-Chiatti, sopranos. ... 
It is said that Vieuxtemps, the violinist, has left a grand 
opera in three acts....On the occasion of the Geogrophical 
Concert, which is to take place in Venice in September, a 
project was under discussion for a grand vocal and instru- 
mental concert to be given in St. Mark’s square, with six 
hundred voices and two hundred instruments. The pieces 
proposed for performance were the ‘“‘Hymn of Nations,” by 
Verdi; Ponchielli’s ‘Grand Military March” and other pieces. 
The idea, however, was abandoned, because of the cost to 
the city....Teresina Singer, the eminent artist, gave a grand 
concert at the Girgenti Theatre, and reaped a great success, 
being encored in two pieces....At the Reynach Theatre, 
Parma, a new operetta in two acts will soon be given, en- 
titled “Il Castello Incantato.” The music is by Signor 
Ghezzi....During the season just passed at the Frankfort 
Theatre, three new operas were put on the stage. They 
were ‘‘Alda,” Gounod’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” and Bizet's 
“Carmen”..,.The coming autumn will see the new theatre 
of Pola inaugurated with opera representations. The works 
that are to be given are ‘‘Poliuto” and ‘‘Ruy Blas”....The 
celebrated baritone, Gottardo Aldighieri, has been engaged 
for the Scala Theatre, Milan, for the ensuing carnival and 
Lent season....This month (August) a new Berlin theatre, 
entitled the ‘‘West End Theatre,” is to be inaugurated with 
Italian opera, The artists who are engaged are prima don- 
nas Emma Wizjak, Raja Lary and Alda Boffa, and the mezzo- 
soprano and contralto, Maria Bianchi-Florio. The tenors 
are Giannini, Sant‘elli and Valero; the baritones, Brogi and 
Delfino; and the basso, Gasperini, with the buffo, Caracciolo. 
...-Boito’s ‘‘Mefistofele’’ will be given the coming season at 
the Monnaie Theatre, Brussels. At the same theatre is to be 
represented the new opera by Massenet, ‘‘Erodiade”....To 
sing in the new opera, ‘I Burgravi,” by Podesta, at Ber- 
gamo, there has been engaged the excellent prima donna 
Wanda Miller. 





BRIEF PERSONAL MENTION. 


AGUILAR.—Emanuel Aguilar, the pianist, has set Sir 
Walter Scott’s romantic poem, the ‘‘Bridal of Triermaia,” as 
a cantata, and the work was performed recently with signal 
success. 


BraD_Ley.—Frank Bradley, organist of St. John the Evan- 
gelist Church, London, has been engaged to play at the Eng- 
lish Church, Avenue d’Antin, Paris, and is now giving re- 
citals on that fine organ. 


Burnett.—Alice Sydney Burnett, the Australian pianiste, 
has appeared in Steinway Hall, London, with good success. 


Conso_o.—Signor Consolo, a violinist, has been playing in 
London with deserved success. 


Do.Lsy.—Mme. Sainton Dolby has a vocal academy in Lon- 
don, and has trained a number of voices so skillfully as to 
earn for herself a splendid reputation as a trainer of the 
voice. 


E.iicotr.—Mrs. Ellicott, wife of the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, recently gave a matinée musicale in London. 
She is said to have a voice of great fullness, rich and reso- 
nant, besides a perfectexecution. Naturally her success was 
great and decided. 


FRICKENHAUS.—Mme. Frickenhaus, the pianiste, has earn- 
ed an excellent reputation in London the past season asa 
performer of chamber music. 


Gatassi.—Signor Galassi essayed the principal réle in 
Baron Bédog Orezy’s new opera, ‘'I! Rionegato,” with brill- 
iant success, displaying very high artistic qualities. 


Korse_,—It is said that Fraulein Korbel, of the Leipzig 
Town Theatre, and formerly of Carlsruhe, has been engaged 
for the Royal Court Theatre of Miinchen. She has won con- 
siderable success in the characters of Agathe, Papagena and 
Margarethe. 


MentTER.—Of Mme. Menter’s piano playing in London this 
season, it is said that the objectives of eulogy are exhausted 
in her case. No doubt this admirable pianiste will soon 
make a visit to this country, where she will be warmly wel- 
comed. 


Nixsson.—Christina Nilsson’s rendering of the réle of Z/sa, 
in ‘‘Lohengrin,” is highly praised by London critics. It is 
said to be one of the Swedish Nightingale’s most charming 
impersonations. 


Roze.—Marie Roze will remain in England until next 
spring, under the management of N. Vert. She is to sing at 
numerous concerts, both popular and classical. She is now 
in Paris fora short time. 


Strauss.—Johann Strauss is credited with being engaged 
upon a new operetta, entitled ‘The Merry War,” which he 
hopes to have completed in time for production at Vienna in 





December. 
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Notes from Italy. 


[FROM OUK OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 
Rome, August 3, 1881. 

ONTINUING my notes on the congress of Italian 
musicians, now being held in Milan, I will briefly state 
that, after a slight discussion, a large majority voted for the 
promiscuity of two contrabassi in orchestras—one with three 
chords and one with four chords, the one with three chords to 
be tuned in sol (G), re (d), and sol (G), and the one with four 
chords to be tuned in mi (E), la (A), re (d), and sol (G)—three- 
fifths of the contrabassi to be with three chords and two-fifths 

with four chords, 

At the end of the discussion, the president (Mr. Bazzini) 
said he had received a letter from a member of the Leipzig 
*‘Gewand-Haus” orchestra, stating he had invented a new 
contrabasso with five chords! This announcement caused 
much laughter. ‘‘And yet,” continued Mr. Bazzini, ‘‘the 
writer says that the invention has already received several 
adherents, and begs the congress to examine his invention. 
Hans von Bilow is among the supporters of the new instru- 
ment. He says that the inventor has rendered a service to 
the musical world by this invention. A sketch of the instru- 
ment accompanies the letter. But,” concludes Mr. Bazzini, 
‘ta contrabasso with five chords is a serious affair!” And 
there the incident ended, the congress proceeding to ex- 
amine the second question—that of horns and trumpets: 
Here the discussion was somewhat more animated, and Bolto 
spoke more than once, It was, however, finally decided that 
both the old and new horn should be contemporaneously 
adopted, and that all horn students should be instructed in 
both, *‘ beginning with the natural or hunter’s horn, and 
to have hornists who can play both instruments according to 
the music to be played.” 

Trumpets and cornets are also both to have a place in 
every orchestra, and form the subject of distinct study. 

A trombone in re (d) was then voted, and a bass trombone 
in fa (f) to be used instead of the third tenor trombone. 

The question of the bass tube had to be adjourned in con- 
sequence of the non-arrival of one of these instruments from 
Munich, and which will have to be examined before it can be 
discussed. Mr. Pelitti has also a new instrument to show— 
and Mr. Gabusi likewise. In fact several new bass tubes, 
bassetti, &c., are spoken of, and are under examination. I. 
will tell you the results in my next letter, 

In the meantime, I may tell you that Ponchielli, the cele- 
brated composer of the ‘‘ Promessi Sposi” and the ‘‘ Gio- 
conda,” has been made commander of the order of the 
‘Corona d'Italia." Marchetti, the composer of ‘* Ruy Blas,” 
has received the same honor, By the by, have you heard 
**Ruy Blas” yet? If not, you have a treatin store. It con- 
tains one of the most passionate love duets in the whole 
Italian operatic repertory—excepting none. The principal 
phrase of this duet runs through the whole opera, 

I have now only a budget of small talk to send you: 

At the Tolentino, it was impossible the other day to per- 
form a funeral mass in commemoration of Charles Albert’s 
death on account of lack of funds. The chapel master had goo 
francs at his disposal, but he could not get up a company for 
that ! 

There is a talk of lighting all the theatres with electricity 
for safety’s sake. Many of the chief theatres have already 
begun, and the ** Royal,” of Turin, is among these. 

The Apollo Theatre, of Rome, which was not to be opened 
again, as it will very shortly have to be pulled down to make 
room for the Tiber works, and is in a very unsafe state, is to 
be reopened this year after all. This one season will cost the 
town 110,000 francs for necessary repairs and 140,000 francs 
for subsidy—250,000 francs, it may be said, completely 
thrown away, especially as there is nowa magnificent new 
theatre built, with every modern improvement, in the Via 
Nazionale, But the proprietor of this new theatre, Mr, Cos- 
tanzi, is unfortunate enough to have displeased a certain 
clique in Rome, the members of which vowed vengeance in 
true Italian fashion, and have done all they could to ruin the 
theatre ever since its doors were opened last autumn, ruining 
this poor M, Costanzi, who spent all of his earnings on the 
building of this theatre, and is now almost a beggar. Since 
the Apollo must be pulled down next year, it was proposed 
to make the Costanzi the Royal theatre. But the clique 
worked so well that they caused the project to fall through, 
and that is why 250,000 francs must be thrown away on a 
tumbling-down old building in order to satisfy the private 
**hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness” of a certain influ- 


ential party. Meanwhile, seven managers are competing for 


the honor of conducting the last operatic season of the old 
Apollo Theatre. Among these I see the name of a New York 
manager.” | hope and trust he wil! be the successful candi- 
date, as there will then be some chance of having better per- 
formances than those which disgraced Rome during the last 


years of M. Jacovacci’s management. 

To-night the old Corea Amphitheatre reopens its doors for 
dramatic performances, It is the largest amphitheatre in 
the world, Originally it was Cawsar Augustus’ tomb, and 
was surrounded by lovely gardens, which formed the delight 
of the old Romans, Next it was a fortress, and a monument 
for foreigners to admire. Then it fell into the Corea family, 
who converted it into an amphitheatre for public games, etc.; 
and finally, it has been purchased by the half American and 
half Italian Telfener, now Count Telfener. The Italians dis- 





own him as an Italian, however, on account of his German 
name and the fact of his having lived chiefly in America, 
where he made his fortune. His present wife is also Ameri- 
can, and sister of Mrs. Mackey. She does not like Rome, 
and is seldom here. The Count, however, oftencomes. He 
runs horses at the Roman races, and has a fine villa, which 
the ex-Pasha of Egypt occupied last winter; and, finally, he 
has completely restored Czsar Augustus’ tomb—alias the 
Corea—to the finest amphitheatre in the world, calling it the 
‘‘Umberto I. Amphitheatre.” But the people still call it the 
Corea, and, no doubt, always will. Part of the amphitheatre 
has had to be converted into the stage; but the remaining 
half is so large that there is very little chance of its ever 
being filled. The performances are to begin at six o’clock, 
an hour too early. 

It is now the fashion at low theatres here to accompany the 
band and singers with the Cri-Cri/ At firstthe musicians and 
singers didn’t like it, and they tried to remonstrate. That 
made matters worse. They now join in the fun, and hold a 
Cri-Cri in the mouth while playing; or to fill up the pauses 
when they don’t play or sing. This combination fills the 
house and the manager’s pockets. And to think that the 
descendants of ancient Romans can amuse themselves with 
a Cri-Cri! O shade of Caesar! what do you say to this? 

Av REvoir, 








The National Normal Institute. 
To the Editor of The Musical and Dramatic Courier: 


i E National Normal Institute closed its work for 

the season on Friday, 5th, with a grand concert. The 
institute has had big success. The *‘Summer Normals,” as 
they are called, are now so much of an institution in this 
country that some account of their origin and growth may be 
of interest to your readers. The writer has obtaiaed the fol- 
lowing facts in regard tothem. Early in 1851, G. F. Root, 
then living in New York city, proposed to Dr. Lowell Mason, 
Thomas Hastings and William B. Bradbury, to hold an insti- 
tute for teachers of singing schools and those who were pre- 
paring for that work for the ensuing summer. These gentle- 
men doubted if such an enterprise would be successful, but 
finally consented to join in it. It was advertised to com- 
mence June 1 of that year, and continue three months, in 
Dodsworth Hall, then in Broadway (near Grace Church). Dr. 
Mason went to England after the agreement was made, but 
was to return in time for his work. He was however so oc- 
cupied and interested in his specialty (class teaching) in Lon- 
don, that he asked that the new enterprise might be delayeda 
year to let him stay awhile longer where he was. This was 
done, and the first *‘Normal” in this country and, it is be- 
lieved, in the world, was held in the above mentioned hall, 
in New York city, during the months of June, July and 
August, 1852. 

With the exception of two summers during the war, this 
institute has held its sessions annually until this time. Dr. 
Root, the projector, is the only one of the original instructors 
now living, he being the young man of the faculty at its be- 
ginning. This institute was the only one for several years; 
but, as its pupils became familiar with the work, one after 
another started ‘‘normals” on his own account, and all 
such institutes, whether from the original school or not, fol- 
low essentially the plan first adopted. The original normal 
was held about five years in New York, when Dr. Root gave 
up his teaching in that city to devote himself to authorship 
and the conducting of conventions and this summer school. 
It was then held in North Reading, Mass., for three or four 
years, where Dr, Root had at that time a summer residence, 

About this time it was seen that traveling expenses pre- 
vented many Western men from attending, so it was resolved 
to hold a session in Chicago, Dr. Root having business in- 
terests in that city. Taking the Normal to another section 
proved. so useful in extending its influence and methods, 
that it has itinerated ever since. Dr. Mason and Mr. Brad- 
bury were present at nearly all of its sessions, until they be- 
came incapacitated for the work, the one by old age and the 
other by ill health, since which time the best substitutes that 
could be found have taken their places. This institute has 
been holden in the States of New York, Massachusetts, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
In 1870, at South Bend, Ind., when its faculty included 
Wm. Mason, Carlo Bassini, C. M. Weyman, P. P. Bliss, 
F, W. Root and the present principal, there was a very large 
attendance. Seventeen States and Canada were represented 
in its membership. One day, when the Vice President of the 
United States was present, he was called upon for a speech. 
During its progress he alluded to the very extended State 


representation in the institute, and said it should be called a’ 


national affair. Since then, to distinguish it from the multi- 
tude of ‘‘normals” that have sprung up, it has been called 
the ‘‘ National Normal.” Its work in Erie this summer was 
received with great favor. Its membership is large, and its 
recitals and concerts were well patronized. Dr. Root, the 
principal, is well known in his specialties. His son, F. W. 
Root, well sustains his high reputation as a voice teacher 
The recital and concert playing of Emil Liebling, the pianist, 
was much admired, and the other soloists are extremely pop- 
ular. Among these are Mr. Coffin, of Chicago, tenor; Misses 
McCord and Herrick, and two daughters and a niece of Dr. 
Root, also of Chicago; Miss Hall, of Titusville, and an ele- 
gant baritone of New York city, Maro L. Bartlett. For 


Dd 





music loving people there is no pleasanter way of passing 
four weeks of vacation time than at the National Normal In. 
stitute. Yours respectfully, J. G. W. 








A Serio-Comedy. 


HE great agony is over, and the days of the Grand 
Centennial Exhibition Building of Philadelphia are 
numbered. This costly fabric, which covers nearly thirty 
acres, and upon which nearly $2,000,000 were expended, and 
to preserve which such pathetic appeals were made to the 
pride of wealthy Philadelphians by the Bi-Centennial Com. 
mittee and the leading papers, was offered for sale at public 
auction in the Merchants’ Exchange, Philadelphia, on August 
g, after being thoroughly advertised, the conditions including 
the immediate payment of twenty-five per cent. of the pur- 
chase money. It had been already published in the news. 
papers that the Permanent Exhibition Company had received 
a bid of $135,000 for the building at private sale, but as the 
iron work, at the price of scrap, was worth more than double 
that sum, it was resolved to put it up for sale to the highest 
bidder. Although I have no wish to jest on such a serious 
subject, there is a comic element in the last act of the drama, 
There stood the bi-centenarians and others anxious to pre- 
serve the building, from sentimental motives, and there stood 
a very unsentimental speculator who had come down from the 
oil regions to see if he couldn’t pick up a dollar or two out of 
the smart city folks. He had seen the building in process of 
erection, and had read the description of its total number of 
pounds of iron, feet of timber, lengths of gas and water pipe, 
and number and sizes of glass, and had made a calculation 
that $150,000 woutd be cheap for it. But the bi-centenarians 
stood there with eyes and mouths wide open and allowed this 
countryman to carry off the prize they were so eager to secure, 
for the beggarly sum of $97,000. The cheek of this countryman, 
who took no stock in Philadelphian pride, paralyzed them; but 
when they recovered from the shock they scampered around to 
collect enough suodscriptions to repurchase it from him 
at an advance sum, but they have not reached the country- 
man’s figures, and I don’t believe they will be able. As 
there is a chattel mortgage against the building of $50,000 for 
money advanced by the directors to keep the Exhibition 
alive, there will be but $47,000 to divide among the share- 
holders, Among these, I am sorry to say, are a number of 
hard working musicians, who were induced to accept the 
stock in lieu of money due for services rendered. . Mr. 
Roosevelt is another victim, and loses the magnificent organ 
which was purchased for cash and paid for in stock, This 
stock never had any intrinsic value and, but for the fictitious 
enthusiasm created by the leading newspapers of Philadel- 
phia, could never have been successfully negotiated. As it 
is, a number of genteel figureheads, without any knowledge 
of or talent for the show business, have been pensioned on 
the treasury of the company for years, and the stockholders 
have been done out of their stock by the most genteel man- 
agement, or, to speak more correctly, mismanagement. [If 
the Centennial Commissioners had sold the building, as they 
would have done if the shareholders had not been misled by 
the false hopes held out by misguided leaders that Philadel- 
phia could support a Permanent Exhibition, there would 
have been a handsome dividend coming to the shareholders. 
Had the management of the Permanent Exhibition, however, 
been in the hands of men who understood the show business 
it would not have come to such an inglorious conclusion. 
A block of ground could have been leased in the built-up 
portion of the city, and a building large enough to seat 10,000 
people erected from the sale of the materials in the unwieldy 
structure which they would have eventually been compelled 
to remove from Fairmount Park. It would pay the pur- 
chaser to adopt this course even now, and thus give to Phila- 
delphia that which it so greatly needs—a large music hall fore 
monster festivals, conventions and popular entertainments, 
J. Travis Quice, 
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Anton Rubinstein. \) -* 
NTON GREGOR RUBINSTEIN was born in 


1830, in a small village of Bessarabia. His mother, an 
eminent artist, seems to have instilled into him a portion of 
her talent, and by study he has arrived at a height of fame 
that one could well suppose unattainable. In 1839 he went 
to Paris with his teacher, and it was there that his future 
career was decided upon. Until then his father had not been 
willing that his sons should adopt the profession of ‘ artist;” 
but Franz Liszt, having already discerned the genius of the 
child, successfully opposed his father’s hesitation. He pur- 
sued his studies at Paris, and in 1844 set out with his mother 
and brother for Berlin, where Dehn initiated him into the 
mysteries of composition. Mendelssohn also occupied him- 
self in the cultivation of this extraordinary genius, who profited 
rapidly by the lessons and example of his two masters. After 
having traveled through Europe, he went to St. Petersburg, 
where a box containing his manuscripts was seized under the 
pretext that it contained proofs of a conspiracy. He was 
threatened with transportation to Siberia, but was eventually 
set at liberty. Space will not allow me to describe his tri- 
umphal journey over the world. He became known and ap- 
preciated as a composer, performer, and ‘‘ chef d’orchestre.” 
Marshal MacMahon conferred on him the order of the Legion 
of Honor.—Le Pilote. 
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T begins to look as though the enterprising person 
] who owns the frame house on the site of the new 
opera house and has insisted upon receiving no less than 
$10,000 for his property and land lease will win. Emi- 
nent domain, apparently, does not extend beyond ma- 
terial projects—at all events it has no control over 
zesthetic matters. It is pretty plain that as the laws go 
now a man cannot be forcibly ejected from his holding in 
order to put money into the hands of other people to 
whom he is under no obligation, and it is equally plain 
that a frame building in the middle of an opera house 
would seriously interfere with the line of sight, acoustic 
properties, and sense of fitness and consistency. The 
owner is unwilling to be walled up and become the pre- 
siding genius of a giant ventilating shaft. Lucca—whom 
Mapleson thinks of bringing over—is too conscious of 
her own value to sing gratuitously to any man merely be- 
cause he may live in the middle of the auditorium. It 
is clear that, unless this obstinate person reduces his de- 
mand, the other obstinate persons will be compelled either 
to pay him or abandon their scheme. While the public of 
New York will undoubtedly be in some measure a gainer 
by the erection of such an opera house, the great Ameri- 
can principle of making the most of a good thing must 
be defended. The public will have to pay in the long 
run, and it can afford to tell the obstinate leaseholder to 


keep on demanding until he gets his figure. 


OSTON will doubtless feel very much obliged to A. 
C. Gunther for the compliment implied in his latest 
scheme. Mr. Gunther has produced a new comedy en- 
titled “After the Opera,” of whose excellence he enter- 
tains, with far more than ordinary modesty, some doubt. 
Why he should be doubtful it is not easy to discover. A 
man who has written one play that has been even toler- 
ated by the public has usually been cured of the vice of 
suspecting hin.self imperfect, while the author of one 
popular drama is usually unapproachable. ' Mr. Gunther 
will find himself ostracised by the American Authors’ 
Association, if that body still has an existence. Nothing 
can be more unauthorlike than the belief that one is not 
an undeveloped Sheridan waiting for a chance. Mr. 
Gunther, however, so far distrusts his piece that he will 
not try itin New York until he has observed its effect 
upon a less critical audience. And he has selected the 
modern Athens to take the place of the modern Thebes. 
A Beeotian judgment will please him. If Boston can see 
good in “After the Opera,” then New York may be sus- 
pected of detecting superlative merit in it. If Boston 
condemns the piece, then it will clearly be the fault of 
Boston, not of the play, and New York will admire it all 
the more. Either way, it is all turkey and no buzzard for 
Mr. Gunther, and all buzzard and no turkey for Boston. 
C. Bronson Howard slyly tried “Lillian’s Last Love” on 
the Chicago public before he ventured to bring it out as 
“The Banker’s Daughter” in’ New York, and with the aid 
of a little “taffy” convinced his victim that the corpus 
vile was a really highly complimented subject. Whether 
he can make Boston believe that it is honored in suffer- 
ing experiments for the good of New York remains to be 
seen. Still, vanity is a quality that can readily be turned 
to account, and if Mr. Gunther has half the confection- 
ery skill of his predecessor above named, he ought to be 
able to secure a most favorable verdict, the difference in 
mental constitution between the two cities being duly 
considered. 


HE success of “The World” at Wallack’s last season 
brought to the front half a dozen persons who 
claimed to have made use of at least some of the episodes 
Which constituted its charm. One gentleman distinctly 
proved that, under the title of “Roving Jack,” he had 
played the piece for years without receiving one first 
class notice. Nevertheless, since they can think of 
nothing else, a score of managers, more or less, have 
Started forth this season with companies to play “The 
World,” which will prove a costly attraction to travel 
with. Meantime the fight over “ Michael Strogoff” con- 
tinues, and will be maintained, no doubt, with great 
vivacity—at least, until the American public has become 
Vitally interested in the piece. There will be, at least, 
three versions of the latter piece playing in New York 


at once, and perhaps an equal number of performances 
of “The World” at the same time. This is very well, so 
far as New York is concerned. By maintaining an im- 
pressive Pickwickian fight, the managers can, no doubt, 
drum up a large attendance; but by and by New York, 
transient population and all, will weary of this sort of 
thing and fly to something else. Then the managers of 
spectacle will find that the managers of combination the- 
atres will have none of them. Spectacle is an expensive 
amusement. It cannot be indulged for nothing, and 
those who exhibit it must make terms which will at least 
-pay expenses. But to pay the expenses of such a spec- 
tacle as “Michael Strogoff” requires at least seventy-five 
per cent of the gross receipts of an average weekly busi- 
ness. This managers will not give, and consequently 
there will be little encouragement for its performance, 
except in two or three cities. Where competition is as 
sharp as it promises to be, three-fourths of the spectacu- 
lar parties will probably retire from business before 
Christmas, 


UTSIDERS, who know nothing about the wrangles 
into which rival managers are betrayed at times, 
would be amazed did they get a chance to see how little 
originality is shown by persons professing to have minds 
ready for every emergency, and more especially in the 
spectacular line. People are very apt to talk lightly of 
Boucicault as a writer and to call him a plagiarist, just 
as though the good points of a play were entirely new 
and the creations of a first-class unassisted intelligence. 
As a matter of fact, when an emergency is to be met in a 
matter of situation, the author who can originate a 
method of doing so is gazed upon with wonder by his as- 
sociates. Boucicault made himself forever famous when 
he solved a conundrum put to him by the stage manager 
of the Princess’ as to how he should provide the water in 
the “Colleen Bawn,” by going out and returning with a 
roll of blue muslin of a tint that would tone up to the 
proper ultramarine by gaslight and cutting it into appro- 
priate lengths. There was nothing very extraordinary, in 
this adaptation of means to an end, but the fact that 
water and muslin in the shape and arrangement that 
Boucicault exemplified had never occurred to anybody. 
As good an illustration as any of this remarkable want 
of adaptability may be found in the eagerness with which 
certain managers in New York and even others from the 
provinces flocked to a certain theatre in this city when 
the grotesque but now forgotten effect of monster heads 
on small bodies was brought out in spectacular burlesque. 
A few young people in an audience were probably amused 
at it; their seniors barely noticed it, and if they had 
been told that it was an entire novelty would most prob- 
ably have laughed at their informant for knowing 
whether it was a novelty ornot. Nevertheless, shortly after 
the news of these heads had been spread abroad not a 
spectacular, burlesque or comic opera company was com- 
plete without at least one of them, and the objurgations 
of the original providers, who had borrowed the sugges- 
tion from London, betrayed their indignation. 





OPENING THE SEASON. 
HE season of 1881-2 has at length opened, and that 
too in a manner which gives us a foretaste of what 
is to come. 

The popular appetite for the light and amusing in con- 
tradistinction from the solidly instructive has taken the 
lead from the outset. It will remain the characteristic of 
the season, if all indications are to be trusted. 

“Coney Island” seems to be more palatable than the 

more thoughtful first-night attendants fancied. Profes- 
sionals “guyed” it, as well they might, for a more wretch- 
edly constructed piece it would be difficult to conceive of. 
It is entirely proper that Leonard Grover should be re- 
lieved of the responsibility for it; for the fact is that, 
after it had been put into his hands for revisal, Messrs. 
Collier and McDonald sedulously refused to permit any 
alterations in the text. Howa piece could be revised 
without alteration Mr. Grover failed either immediately 
or subsequently to determine. So he left it alone. It 
has since been modified, and, though it is by no means as 
preposterous as it was, it is clearly not a model of dra- 
matic originality, force, consistency or construction. But 
for the intermediate period—the early twilight of the sea- 
son—it may pass without further comment. 
“Cinderella at School” is too old a friend to require 
any special mention. Trivial but not without grace, it 
comes up smiling as a stop-gap between idleness and 
novelty. There is not sufficient change in it to warrant 
individualizing the members. With these two pieces, 
however, the season started. 

Opening thus, it could only be expected that novelties 
of the lightest order and last year’s styles, of not the most 








attractive quality, would follow. Of the former, “Rooms 


for Rent,” at the Bijou, may be considered the most sug- 
gestive. It has this merit, if it has no other, that it 
prompts the question whether the coming play will 
have either plot, construction, characters or dialogue— 
anything, indeed, beyond situation. It must be remem- 
bered that farce is distinguished from comedy by the 
preponderance of situation in proportion to the other 
elements. The farce-comedy, so called, made very little 
pretension to plot, but it did lay claim to dialogue and 
character to some extent. Witness one of the worst— 
“All the Rage.” The situations were, at least by allega- 
tion, funny ; the dialogue, regarded in the light of some 
intellectual states, would sparkle, and an attempt at 
character painting had not been quite contemptuously 
abandoned. 

But in “Rooms for Rent” there has been no apparent 
effort to accomplish anything beyond situation, and this 
has been gathered from every quarter. “Jones’ Baby,” 
“ Box and Cox,” and the source of the “Boarding House” 
have all contributed their mite as well as their weakness 
to this omnium gatherum of preposterous situations. 
When an actor has nothing better to do than come before 
the footlights in certain highly unnatural dilemmas and 
talk unutterable nonsense, he can scarcely be held re- 
sponsible if he fails to impress the audience with his 
ability. And yet, the cast of “Rooms for Rent” is good. 
With old stagers and clever comedians like Mr. Coleman, 
Mr. Ferguson and Mr. Herbert in it, there should be no 
lack of neat, spontaneous and well fitted humor. But 
beyond a certain amount of energetic horseplay, there is 
nothing in the piece that the most generous definition of 
humor would require an audience to laugh at. A man 
may be pardoned for copyrighting the idea of sending 
for the fire department instead of the police by mistake, 
but he is inexcusable for making such an incident the 
climax of his humorous creations. However, this piece 
also is a stop gap, too, so far as the Bijou is concerned. 
Too many good things are coming out here to allow the 
standard of the house to be fixed by such an exhibition. 

Bartley Campbell is and always has been a professor 
of quantity rather than quality, and it is therefore not 
surprising that he should be represented by two plays, 
“My Geraldine” at Niblo’s and the “Galley Slave” at 
the Windsor. The former has served a purpose in sup- 
plying a traveling company with an excuse for existence, 
the latter comes in for a sort of aftermath to pick up 
what its predecessor in the long list of Mr. Campbell's 
plays failed to collect. However, force out new plays 
as he may, Mr. Campbell will never write one that will 
live without forcing until he writes esoterically—and 
this he cannot hope to do while he writes by the mile 
and supplies lengths of the material to order. 





SOCK AND BUSKIN. 

....Rice’s ‘* Evangeline” troupe appeared at the Windsor 
Theatre on Monday evening. 

wees’ The Professor” will remain the attraction in the 
Madison Square Theatre until October. 

....-Nelson Waldron, stage machinist of the Madison Square 
Theatre, is superintending the construction of the new stage 
at Wallack’s. 

....-May Davenport, sister of Fanny Davenport, was a pass- 
enger on the Red Star Line steamship Rhynland, which ar- 
rived here on Saturday. 

....*‘Ruth, An American Wife,” was introduced to the 
Brooklyn public at the Park Theatre, on Monday, under the 
stage direction of H. M. Pitt. 

..-.'*The Colonel,” the dramatic success at the Prince of 
Wales Theatre, London, is to be produced in Boston by 
Eric Bayley, late of that theatre. 

....George Fawcett Rowe’s new comedy, ‘‘ Smiff,” was 
produced at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, on Monday night, 
with the author in the leading réle. 

..-»Mr. Irving has sublet the Lyceum for part of October 
and November for an Italian opera season at cheap prices— 
that is, at the ordinary theatrical prices. - 

..--William Rignold, Allen Thomas and Ada Nelson, 
actors who are new to America, will have the chief parts in 
the Kiralfy’s version of ‘* Michel Strogoff.” 

....Robert G. Morris’ new play, ‘‘Old Shipmates,” intro- 
ducing to the public several characters to be found anywhere 
along the New England coast, is to be produced in Buffalo 
by Frank Mordaunt on September 1. 

..-.J. B. Polk and his amusing associates appeared this 
week at Haverly’s Fourteenth Street Theatre in ‘‘The Strate- 
gists.” Next week, Jennie Lee, who has not been seen here 
for some years, will reappear as /e, in a version of ‘Bleak 
House.” 

....Lawrence Barrett has been giving special attention to 
the preparations for his engagement in New York at Haver- 
ly’s Fifth Avenue Theatre, where he is to produce ‘‘Riche- 
lieu” on a scale of great magnificence. He is to have two 





engagements at that theatre, and late in the season will pro- 
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duce “Pendragon,” by W. W. Young, of Chicago, thus car- 
rying out his policy of years past, by adding each season to 
his répertoire a new play by an American author. 
..+-“‘Rooms for Rent,” with some changes and improve- 
ments, is still drawing large houses at the Bijou Opera 
House. It will be replaced, September 5, by a reproduction 
of “The Mascotte.” The dresses have been made in Paris for 
this reproduction by Landolff, and Selina Dolaro and 
Blanche Chapman are to appear as Bettina and Fiametta, 


...-Edwin Booth’s supporting company, to accompany him 
on his tour of the United States and Canada, is now made up 
and includes Bella Pateman, Mrs. Calvert, Eva Garrick, Miss 
Calvert and, possibly, Louisa Eldridge; Samuel W. Piercy, 
Louis Morrison, Robert Pateman, D. C. Anderson, F. C. 
Heubner, James Taylor, W. H, Whitecur, Edwin Cleary, 
Mason Mitchell, Louis Barrett, Newton Chisnell, Wilett 
Carpenter and H. M. Bristoll. Maze Edwards will be in 
charge, 

...eC. A, Chizzola, manager of Signor Rossi’s American 
tour, has been engaged in selecting the actors and actresses 
who will be associated wifh the distinguished tragedian. He 
has secured the services of Milnes Levick and Constance 
Hamlin and Louise Muldener. Signor Rossi will sail from 
Havre for New York on September 17, in the steamship 
Amerique. He will be accompanied by his secretary and by 
Alessandro Salvini, a son of the great actor, who will visit 
the United States under the care of Signor Rossi to see the 
country, learn the language, and acquire an insight into our 
commercial system. 

..+»The season will open at Booth’s Theatre on next Mon- 
day evening with Mr, Colville’s ‘* Michel Strogoff,” an exact 
reproduction of the drama now performing successfully in the 
Théftre du Chatelet, in Paris. The play will be produced 
under the stage direction of Thomas B, MacDonough, who 
has been in Paris for some time to become acquainted with 
the action. Voeghtlin has done the scenery, and the cos- 
tumes are by Charles Alias, of London, from Paris designs. 
The scenic effects will be very elaborate, some of the more 
noteworthy being ‘‘ Moscow Illuminated,” ‘‘The Camp of the 
Emir Féfar,” and ‘‘ The River of Naphtha,” F. C, Bangs will 
impersonate Michel Strogoff. 

..+-In London, some thirteen of the well known play- 
houses are running to good business, as follows: ‘‘ Youth,” 
the spectacular success, by two of the three authors of *‘ The 
World” (Paul Merritt and Augusius Harris), is on at Drury 
Lane; “Gibraltar” is being done at the Haymarket by John 
Howson, Mrs. E. Thorne, &c.; Charles Warner and 
Miss Girard are at the Adelphi, in ‘‘ Janet’s Pride;” ‘* The 
Old Love and the New” is at the Princess’; the famous Bea- 
trice company are acting ‘‘The Workman” at the Olympic; 
“Olivette” is still running at the Royal, Strand; Charles 
Coghian is winning new laurels in ‘‘The Colonel” at the 
Prince of Wales Theatre; burlesque, in the shape of the 
‘Forty Thieves,” and a judicious amount of cool summer 
clothing are to be seen at the Gaiety; J. S. Clarke is doing 
Bob Acres and others of his well known characters in a ‘‘fare- 
well engagement prior to his departure for America” at the 
Vaudeville; ‘‘Patience” is still being laughed at at the Opera 
Comique; ‘‘Imprudence” is on the bill at the Folly; ‘‘The 
Bronze Horse” and the usual attractions are offered by the 
Alhambra, and ‘‘Flats” is running at the Criterion, 


CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


BALTIMORE, August 19.—Ford’s Grand Opera House will 
open on August 22 for the season, with John E. Owens in 
**Victims” and ‘Solon Shingle.” Mr, Owens always plays to 
packed houses in Baltimore, and is the favorite comedian of 
all Baltimoreans. Two of our variety theatres opened last 
Monday, and owing to the attractive bills and cool weather 
have been filled every night. At the Monumental the bill 
was exceedingly good, including ‘‘The Kernells,” ‘‘Dock- 
staders,” ‘‘Novelty Four,” and Parker and his dogs, con- 
cluding with George R. Edeson in the drama, ‘The False 
Heir,” supported by Mr. and Mrs, Chester, Tim Rogers, a 
song and dance artist, died in Baltimore last Monday. Mr. 
Rogers has been suffering for some time, and has not ap- 
peared on the stage for almost a year, He was quite a favor- 
ite with Baltimore audiences, There is every prospect for a 
good season, In October there will be a grand Oriole enter- 
tainment here, which will attract thousands of visitors, and 
all the theatres are securing attractive bills for their enter- 
E. J. W. 


Cuicaco, il., August 17.—Affairs dramatic show but little 
new this week, “Hooley’s is off the list for two weeks, fixing 
up more finely for the regular Sunday church services which 
improvement will also make it even a more acceptable place 
of amusement than it is at present, Last Friday evening and 
Saturday matinée witnessed at this theatre the début of a 
young tragedienne who, if my judgment is not utterly at 
fault, is destined to make her mark upon the tragic stage, I 
allude to Mollie Prendeville, who played with the O'Neil 
company the part of Paudine in ‘‘The Lady of Lyons.” Of 
course, there were one or two faux fas, but they were very 
slight and eminently excusable; the more so, as they ran 
rather to an overdrawing than an underdrawing of passion- 
ate scenes, and one can always descend to a lower level, 
while it is hard to rise to ahigher. The lady is a brunette, 
graceful, pleasing, and with a clear, well modulated de- 











tainment. 





livery, and she looks passion at every turn. I have not 
heard of her future movements. The O'Neill company 
closed on Sunday night, after two performances of ‘ Riche- 
lieu.” The ‘* Mascotte” still plays to good houses at the 
Grand, where for next week is announced the Union Square 
Company in ‘‘ Daniel Rochat.” The ‘‘World” draws as well 
as ever at McVicker’s, Next week, Curtis in ‘‘Sam’l of 
Posen.” G. B. H. 


LouisviLLe, Ky., August 17.—Musical and dramatic mat- 
ters are at zero here, while the thermometer stands at 98° in 
the shade, little or nothing can be done. Like other cities 
that have the greatest need of gardens and summer amuse- 
ments, Louisville has nothing of the kind. The Amateur 
Orchestra gave its monthly concert on the evening of August 
8, at Central Park, to a large and appreciative audience. 
The Buckingham Theatre, entirely refitted and furnished, 
opened on Monday with great éclat and promises a season of 
much enjoyment to lovers of variety entertainments, Ma- 
cauley has returned from New York with his pockets filled 
with contracts for many good entertainments both at Macau- 
ley’s Theatre and the Opera House. The same pooling ar- 
rangement which was successful last year between Mr. 
Macauley and Brooks and Dickson, will be continued the 
coming season. Engagements are booked for Macauley as 
follows: Vokes Family, Denman Thompson, Harrison’s 
‘*Photos,” Minnie Palmer, ‘‘The Tourists,” Comley-Barton 
Company with ‘*Olivette’ and ‘‘ Billee Taylor,” ‘* The 
World,” J. W. Collier’s ‘‘Coney Island,” Hess Opera Com- 
pany, the Lingards, Fred Paulding, Genevieve Ward, ‘‘Hazel 
Kirke,” Tom Keene’s ‘‘Hearts of Oak,” ‘‘Sam’l of Posen,” 
“Child of the State,” Gus Williams, Emma Abbott Opera 
Company, Baker and Farron, Lotta, Jarrett and Rowe’s 
Spectacular Company, F. B. Warde, Neil -Burgess in 
‘‘Widow Bedott,” Adelina Patti, Fanny Davenport, ‘‘ The 
Troubabours,” Robson and Crane, ‘‘The Mascotte,” ‘‘Bank- 
er’s Daughter,” John McCullough, Nat Goodwin and Joe 
Jefferson, a range of amusements that should satisfy all 
theatre goers, and which I think will compare favorably with 
most places. L. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass., August 19.—Academy of Music, C. 
P. Upson manager.—‘‘Coming events cast their shadows 
before.” The ‘‘shadows” alluded to consist of numerous en- 
tries in Manager Upson’s book, denoting to your corre- 
spondent the fact that Pittsfield is to have a first class “‘bill 
of fare” in the way of amusement. The following are the 
dates ahead: August 24, Callender’s Minstrels; September 
8, Joe Jefferson; 14th, *‘Banker’s Daughter;” 19th, Jarrett & 
Palmer’s *‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin;” 23d, Frank Frayne in ‘Si 
Slocum.” Those booked, but not dated: ‘College Boys,” 
‘Fun on the Bristol,” Annie Pixley, Mr. and Mrs. Florence, 
‘‘Hazel Kirke,” Maggie Mitchell, Janaushek, Niel Burgess, 
Kate Claxton, May Fiske, ‘‘British Blondes,” Mme, Rentz’s 
Minstrels, and many more of the best on the road. The 
programme embraces everything from ‘‘grave to gay,” and 
will be well received by the amusement loving people of our 
city. D. S. B. 


Pittston, Pa., August 19.—The season of 1881 was 
opened on Wednesday, August 17, at Music Hall, by Barlow, 
Wilson, Primrose and West’s Minstrels, to be followed, on 
August 29, by the Jarrett and Palmer’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
Combination. The last season was a success in a pecuniary 
way, and the patrons of our cosy house were well satisfied 
with the management of the place. There will be a change 
made on September 1, and John Howell, proprietor, will 
again take possession of the house, which will be managed 
by W. D. Evans. As there has been a summer of uninter- 
rupted work at the mines, factories and iron works in and 
around this place, it is anticipated that_a good season will 
be had. First class entertainments can always rely upon 
good houses in this city. 3 


RicuMonD, Va., August 20.—Anthony & Ellis’s ‘‘Humpty 
Dumpty” are booked to open at the theatre on 2gth. Regular 
season will be opened on September 28 by Hardie & Hoey’s 
“Child of State” combination. A. B. Duesberry will open 
the Virginia Opera House on September 12. He has just 
returned from New York, where he has arranged for attrac- 
tions for the season. At the Comique business continues 
steady; ‘‘Blandowski’s Spanish Blondes” are booked to 
open on 22d, Jno. Robinson’s Circus will show here on 
2gth, and, as usual, will draw a full canvas. r. PR. 


Winona, Minn., August 19.—Our amusement season re- 
opens about September 10. Philharmonic Hall, our only 
theatre building, is being renovated, and the stage room en- 
larged; new scenery is also being added. The first on the 
list will be ‘‘The Hunchback,” given by amateurs. On the 
15th and 16th the ‘‘Chimes of Normandy” is to be given by 
the Musical Union. A large number of attractions are being 
booked, some as far ahead as February, 1882, and June, 1882. 

OCCASIONAL, 


Waterbury, Conn., August 19.—City Hall (Jean Jacques 
manager)—Jay Rial’s ‘Humpty Dumpty” Troupe played to a 
large and appreciative audience, The contortion act was the 
finest ever seen in this city. Following are booked: An- 
thony and Ellis’ ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin Company,” August 29; 
Jay Rial’s ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” Company, August 30; Col. 
Robinson’s Colossus ‘‘Humpty Dumpty” August 31. 

BEVERLY, 


te ROD TON FORBIDDEN . 
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VY Sunrise of the Drama in America. 
PAPERS FROM MY STUDY. 
[WRITTEN FOR THE COURIER.] 
By Ar.incton.—No. XXIII. 
(copyriGHTED.] 

ARDROBES were packed and the scenic proper. 
ties made ready for removal; the comedians said 
goodby to all their friends and bade farewell to New York 
city. The experiment was to be tried at least, in Philadel. 
phia. There was no encouragement for them ‘‘ Down East,” 

and not a ray of hope in the city of Boston. 

They had read and heard tell of the stringent law against 
the play, of which the following is a copy : 

An Act to Privent Stage Plays and other Theatrical Entertainments, 

For preventing and avoiding the many and great mischiefs which arisé 
from public stage plays, interludes and other theatrical entertainments, 
which not only occasion great and unnecessary expenses and discourage 
industry and frugality, but likewise tend generally to increase immorality, 
mmpiety, and a contempt of religion. 

Skcrion 1.— Be it enacted by the Lieutenant Governor, Council and House 
of Representatives, that from and after the publication of this act no per. 
son or persons whosoever shall or may, for his or their gain, or for any 
price or valuable consideration, let or suffer to be used and improved any 
house, room or place whatsoever, for acting or carrying on any stage 
plays, interludes, or other theatrical entertainments, on pain of forfeiting 
and paying for each and every day or time such house, room, or place 
shall be let, used, or improved contrary to this act, twenty pounds. 

Sec. 2.—And be it further enacted, that if atany time or times whatsoever, 
from and after the publication of this act, any person or persons shall be 
present as an actor or spectator of any stage play, interlude or theatrical 
entertainment in any house, room or place where a greater number of per- 
sons than twenty shall be assembled together, every such person shall 
forfeit and pay, for every time he or they shall be present as aforesaid, 
five pounds, 

The forfeitures and penalties aforesaid to be one-half to his Majesty for 
the use of the government, the other half to him or them that shall inform 
or sue for the same; and the aforesaid forfeitures and penalties may like- 
wise be recovered by presentment of the grand jury, in which case the 
whole of the forfeitures shall be to his Majesty for the use of ‘the govern- 
ment. 

No effort was made by the comedians to overcome the 
Puritanical prejudices of the New Englanders; and since 
they had been invited and now received the privilege of act- 
ing in the City of Brotherly Love, the manager knew, what- 
ever objection might be raised against the morality of the 
Stage, the company entered the new field with unimpeachable 
characters. They asked no more than an opportunity to show 
themselves, promising only to edify and amuse. It was a 
great victory gained for the drama by Hallam’s company, to 
be granted the privilege of acting in Philadelphia, as scarcely 
five years previous it was a crime to enact plays there, and 
the players were banished the city. Hallam’s company lo- 
cated in Philadelphia. They converted a storehouse belong- 
ing to William Plumstead into a theatre. It was situated on 
the corner of First Alley, above Pine street. The night an- 
nounced for opening was on April 15, 1754, with the follow- 
ing bill: 

THE FAIR PENITENT. 
A TRAGEDY, BY NicHoLas Roweg. 


Cast. 
ces onanil by....Mr. Malone | Calista.... .... .by...Mrs. Hall 
Horatio.......... DY. i0s. Mr. Rigby | Lavinia......... -by...Mrs, Adcock 
Lothario......... by..Mr. Cie ken | Lucetta. ..by.Miss Beatrice Hallam 
Altamont... ... .by...Mr. Clarkson 


To be followed by 
MISS IN HER TEENS. 


A Farce, sy Davip Garrick. 
Cast. 


SirSimon Loveit..by...Mr. Adcock | Jasper............ Se Mr. Rigb 
Captain Flash... by.. Mr. Clarkson [eRe bias: fiers by Biles theathies 
ca canccse oa by..Mr. Singleton badass saont f Hallam 


RS REET by....Mr. Miller | Tag... 222.000... by...Mrs. Adcock 

This was the first bill offered to the Philadelphians. The 
“Fair Penitent” had never been played by this company, and 
this was their first time of introducing it. The tragedy had 
been played by Murray and Kean. ‘‘Miss in Her Teens” 
was a favorite after piece, and had often been played by the 
comedians, . 

As might have been expected, this first night was a crowd- 
ed one, the house being packed. A riot almost occurred 
from the fact that one of the opposition party who had signed 
the petition against licensing the players was detected in the 
pit. Some one called him a spy, which he denied. While 
he remained in their midst they demanded that he go out. 
Refusing to move, he was carried bodily out of the place, and 
harmony was restored. 

The prices of admission were: Box, 6 shillings; pit, 4 
shillings; gallery, 2 shillings and 6 pence. 

Thus the comedians introduced the drama into Philadel- 
phia and strengthened the good expectations formed by them. 
A strong opposition continued to assail them. During their 
initial campaign pamphlets were published and distributed 
gratis, condemning them and trying to show up the evils that 
follow upon plays, players and playhouses, but all to no 
purpose; the comedians acquitted themselves like gentlemen 
and behaved themselves like good citizens and not as vaga- 
bonds and low idlers. Indeed, so well did they hold their 
own and give so great satisfaction that the Governor added 
six nights to the twenty-four originally granted them, making 
a good season of ten weeks. After about six weeks’ perform- 
ing in Philadelphia, the comedians were visited by William 
Hallam, the originator of the scheme, who left London to 
investigate the affairs of the commonwealth and make some 
settlement with his brother Lewis, the manager. Everything 
was found in a flourishing condition. William received his 
share of the profits and was paid the value of his two shares 
in the company, receiving from Lewis a handsome premium. 
William arrived at Philadelphia in June, 1754, and soon after 


returned to England. 
[To be Continued.) 
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NOTES AND ACTIONS. 


...J. E. Ditson, of J. E. Ditson & Co., music publishers, 
Philadelphia, is dead. 

...It is reported that the sale of pianos in New York and 
vicinity is not equal to that of last year. 

....Mr, Carter, of Geo. Woods & Co., left Boston for a 
short vacation this week. 

....-Horace Waters & Co. report having done a very fine 
wholesale trade during the past month. 

...-Alfred Dolge visits his factories nearly every week. 
He leaves on Friday and returns on the following Tuesday. 

. .-During Mr, Phelps’ sojourn in Europe, Mr. Briggs wil! 
take charge of Geo. Woods & Co.’s warerooms in Boston, 

....Woodward & Brown, Boston, are preparing for a large 
fall trade. This firm manufactures one of the best pianos 
made. 

...»The Mechanical Orguinette Company received on 
Monday a considerable order for cabinettos, intended for use 
in China. 

....-Sohmer & Co. closed their factory on Saturday in con- 
sequence of the death of Chas. J. Fugeman, one of the 
partners. 

...-Harry Brown, with Chickering & Sons, starts this 
week for the Berkshire hills, where he will spend most of his 
vacation. 

..--Ernst Gabler sent last week a large shipment of pianos 
to England. The firm reports trade twice as good as at this 
time last year. 

....F. J. Schwankovsky, of F. J. Schwankovsky & Co., of 
Detroit, Mich., left a large order with Sohmer & Co, during 
the past week, 

..-.There is very little newsto talk of at Watertown, N. Y., 
but for all that the trade of that city report that sales of pianos 
and organs are ‘‘quite good.” 

....The California piano trade is said to greatly exceed 
that of last year. This is owing to the prosperity which is at 
present everywhere apparent throughout the State. 

....J. R. Phelps, with Geo. Woods & Co., Boston, has 
sailed for Europe, where he will remain for about four 
months, During his tour he will visit London, Glasgow and 
Leipsic. 

..+»The New York College of Music made a large pur- 
chase of pianos from Sohmer & Co, last week. It is said 
that the teachers in the institution prefer the instruments 
manufactured by this house. 

...-J. & C. Fischér sent another shipment of pianos this 
week to South America, Almost every week this house 
makes a shipment to that section of the world. They also 
sent several shipments to Canada. 

....C. B. Burrill, with Chickering & Sons, in their New 
York house on Fifth avenue, is at present summering at the 
Catskills. He has almost entirely recovered his health, 
which was greatly impaired in the spring. 

..+.The Ivers & Pond Piano Company, Boston, has 
changed quarters in that city. It is now located at 597 Wash- 
ington street, which building is central for the piano trade. 
An increase of business and the want of larger accommoda- 
tion was the reason for removal. 

....C. N. Stimpson, of Springfield, Mass., one of the most 
prominent piano leg manufacturers in the country, produces 
between 300 and 4oo sets of legs per week, and has always a 
supply of several hundred thousand feet of lumber in the 
kilns and drying rooms ready for use. 

....Business is unusually brisk in Boston for this season 
of the year. Foremost among those who are reaping a rich 
harvest is the Smith American Organ Company, which is 
sending large shipments of goods to Europe as well as to 
all parts of America for home consumption. 

..+.J. & C. Fischer sent on Wednesday three large ship- 
ments of pianos to Louisville, Cincinnati and Indianapolis, 
where they are intended for exhibition at the State fairs to be 
held on September 1 at those places, It is believed that the 
exhibits of the house on these occasions will be the largest 
ever shown, 


....A reporter of THe Courter last week called at the 
warerooms of the New England Organ Company, in Boston, 
where he met Mr. MacLoughlin, a partner and business man- 
ager of the concern, This fir.n has just completed several 
new, very handsome, and unique styles of organs for the fall 
trade, while in its warerooms the reporter was introduced to 
J. Frank Donohue, who is employed by the firm, and who is 


organist of the Boston Cathedral. He played a very hand- 
some march of his own composition on one of the New 
England Cathedral organs. 


...-About a year ago the piano leg carvers struck in order 
to obtain an advance in wages, such advance to be in accord- 
ance with a schedule of prices made out by the executive 
committee of the Piano Makers’ Union. The schedule pro- 
vided that the finishers working on machine-carved legs 
should be paid twenty-five per cent. more than those working 
upon hand-carved legs. At the time, the firm of B. N. 
Smith was the only one in the city which carved legs by ma- 
chinery, and he was at the time paying ten cents per set 
more to the finishers than the other houses. The new rule 
was therefore the source of considerable loss to Mr. Smith, 
but he has had to abide by it ever since. On Monday of 
last week he called all of his finishers together and protested 
against the additional twenty-five per cent. He claimed that 
it was unfair, and stated that other shops, which, however, 
are not located in this city, having machinery, were not sub- 
jected tothe same rule. He offered twenty cents per set 
more than any other shop in the city, and promised to give 
the men all the work they could do, as he could then cut 
down rates in stock, and would be enabled to sell more 
goods than he does at present. He claimed that it was not 
a matter for the Union to pass upon, as his was the only 
shop in the city where machinery is used. It must be borne 
in mind that Mr. Smith did not demand a reduction, but 
simply stated the unfairness of the matter, and made the 
proposition accordingly. The men agreed, and all were ap- 
parently satisfied; but on the following morning they pre- 
tended to misunderstand the nature of Mr. Smith's propo- 
sition. The matter was again talked over, and they agreed 
to return to work; but, instead of doing so, they went to the 
Executive Committee and said that the prices were cut down, 
when they were immediately ordered on strike. The com- 
mittee waited on Mr. Smith the following Thursday morning 
and heard his story; but they said that some allowance must 
be made to give shops which had no machinery a chance to 
live. Under the existing circumstances Mr. Smith withdrew 
his proposition, and the men returned to work under the old 
regulations, 

....The Southern trade in pianos is reported to be un- 
usually good so far this year, and the prospects are that a 
rushing business will be transacted in the South during the 
fall. This prosperous state of things is attributed to the fact 
that, for several years past, yellow fever was either ravaging 
the country or threatening it, and that their health and life 
were the only thoughts of the people, who rushed away from 
cities and towns to escape the dread disease, and, of course, 
there was little or no demand for pianos. The absence of 
contagious diseases this year has given an impetus to a great 
many lines of business, particularly the one here referred to, 
and it now seems as if the whole trade which might be done 
in the past three years in that section was about to be trans- 
acted during the coming months. 


....A new piano firm has been started at Evansville, Ind. 
It is styled H. L. Decker & Co., and consists of H. L. 
Decker and Fred. Grote, both young and enterprising busi- 
ness men. Mr. Decker has served a regular apprenticeship 
in the manufacture of musical instruments with his father, 
and for the last six years he has been living in Indianapolis 
connected with one of the largest music houses in the West, 
in the capacity of tuner and regulator. The new firm has the 
sole agency at Evansville for Decker Brothers, New York, 
J. & C, Fischer, New York, and J. Morris, Boston; and also 
for J. Estey & Co., and the Hamilton Organ Company. 


..-. Although only a comparatively short time since the 
formation of the New England Organ Company at Boston, it 
is pleasing to have to inform the readers of THe Courier that 
the prospects of the enterprise are very brilliant. A fair 
amount of orders has been taken by the company for imme- 
diate delivery. On account of these favorable auspices the 
firm is manufacturing as fast as its facilities will permit so as 
to be able to meet a demand which will no doubt be made 
upon it this fall. 


..«.-Francis Bacon has made a number of alterations in 
the scales of both square and upright pianos, by which their 
tone is said to be so much improved that these instruments, 
which have always been regarded as first-class, are now more 
desirable than ever. The firm reports that the searon has 
opened far more auspiciously than that of last year, and from 
present indications it is thought that the house can dispose 
of instruments as fast as manufactured. 

...-Among the visiting members of the trade to the city 
during the week were J. E. Goold, of Goold & Seba, Chica- 
go, and Mr, Cluett, of Cluett’s Sons, Troy, N. Y.; Mr. 
Adair, of Adair & Brown, Peoria, Ill.; T. D. Bradford, 
Atchison, Kan.; S. T. Pomeroy, Bridgeport, Conn.; Mr. 
Smith, of Smith & Nixon, Cincinnati; and Mr. Levy, of E. 
Witzman & Co., Memphis. 

....-Robert Edwards, with George Steck & Co., has spent 
all his spare time during the summer months at Ocean Beach, 
N. J., where his family is temporarily located. Mr. Edwards 
is well known as a mariner, and a sketch of his adventures, 
which was published some time ago in a music trade journal, 
was very interesting. 

.++.James Miller, of the firm of Henry F. Miller, Boston, 


Wednesday of last week he visited the Tip Top House, on 
the summit of Mount Washington, from which a magnificent 
view can be obtained extending 136 miles over New Hamp- 
shire, Maine, Vermont and the Canadas. 


Michigan Trade Notes. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 
Granv Rapios, Mich., August 15, 188. 

HE music trade was very lively in the spring and 

kept up very brisk even during the heated term. At Fried- 
rich Brothers’, the oldest music house in the city, the piano and 
organ department includes the Weber, Fischer, Kranich & Bach 
and Pease pianos; Estey, Chase & Taylor and Farley or- 
gans. This firm has made a specialty of the Weber Baby 
Grand, of which there are quite a large number in this vicin- 
ity now. Judging from the large number of instruments 
coming in and going out continually, the Friedrich seems to 
do an immense business. In the sheet music line they keep 
Ed. Schuberth & Co.’s and Brainard’s catalogues principally, 

C. N. Colwell, the efficient teacher of the piano, has ieft 
the city during the hot season, but will return again and 
commence his labors by September 1. 

T. H. Redmond is building a new opera house. The 
seating capacity will be eighteen hundred to two thousand, 
the largest and finest hall in the city. It will be opened to 
the public at Christmas. G. H. 


Minnesota Trade Notes. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT] 
Winona, Minn., August 19, 1881 

HE trade is very well represented for a town of 

this size, especially as business bas been unusually quiet 
for the past four years. The principal dealer is Will J. 
Evans, who came here about two years ago and opened an 
establishment in connection with E. S. Morgan; the latter 
retiring, however, a few months afterward and devoting him- 
self solely to the book trade. Mr. Evans has the only ex- 
clusive music houseand carries the largest stock in Southern 
Minnesota, and is building up quite a nice trade. He 
handles the Weber and Wheelock pianos and the Standard 
organ principally, 

Kimball has a branch house here operated by one of the 
booksellers, and H. Borth, who handles the *‘Crown” sew- 
ing machine of Chicago, also sells ‘“‘Crown” organs. Im- 
ported musical merchandise, together with sheet music, is 
handled more or less by all the jewelry and book stores. 

Trade prospects are some brighter for the fall than at the 
same time last year; but they are by no means what they 
ought to be, OCCASIONAL. 


Richmond Trade Notes. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT, | 
Ricumonp, Va., August 20, 1881. 
HE music trade is not unlike other branches of 
business, and consequently at this season of the year 
is decidedly flat. 

Ramos & Moses sold the Mozart Association, last week, 
a Knabe upright grand. It isto be used in the rendition 
of operatic music in conjunction with the orchestra, and 
is a fine instrument, both in tone and exterior finish. 

The Chickering grand will be used by the association for 
concert and other purposes. The ‘‘Mozart" can now boast 
of two as fine instruments as there are in the city. 

r. PB 








Montreal Trade Notes. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT] 
Monrreat, P. O., August 15, 188: 


ANY country complaints remind your correspond- 

ent that the question of educated piano tuners isa serious 
one to people who live far away from cities. Many of the 
latter are people of culture, with good taste in music, good 
judgment in selecting instruments, good ears to appreciate 
harmony, and yet they are, half the time, at the mercy of 
charlatan piano tuners, who cannot make a decent unisoa, 
much less lay atemperament; who are ignorant of the ele- 
ments of regulating; whose mechanical skill goes no further 
than the use of a screw-driver and a jack-knife; and whose 
knowledge generally is to be profoundly ignorant of what 
they pretend to do. Constant complaints reach the city from 
those who have been victimized. All this is sadly against 
the interests of piano makers; their best instruments, after 
being subjected to the tender mercies of these inharmonious 
tramps, must appear to such disadvantage as to give the un- 
learned in such matters the impression that the instruments 
themselves are defective. 
It would certainly pay makers to adopt the old-fashioned 
way of taking apprentices, or to establish a school for tuners. 
This is the dullest season of the year in the music and 
piano trade, yet dealers are pleased with the result of the 
season just past, and speak confidently of better times com- 
ing. At the same time there are so many to divide the trade 
among that one wonders how they all live. The leading 
makers are all represented: Steinway, Chickering, Knabe, 
Hazelton, Decker Brothers, Weber, Sohmer, Emerson and 
any number of others. 
An apparent strife having existed for some time between 
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Decker Brothers—the former have imported Decker & Son 
pianos, and the latter have taken hold of the Kingston Weber 
—an excellent instrument—so as to fight them with their own 
weapons, 

Talking of weapons, if any one would take the trouble to 
read the literary volleys poured in by each combatant, they 
would conclude that no other weapons but pistols could pos- 
sibly settle the dispute. 

Manitoba, and further north-west, is booming up as a good 
field for music—Winnipeg, notwithstanding its youth, boast- 
ing of good church organs, good pianos, good teachers and 
good players. 

Dr. Maclagan, late of our Christ Church Cathedral, has 
accepted a position as organist of the Episcopal Church there, 
and Dr. C. F. Davies, an exceedingly clever organist and 
musician, is likely to succeed him here. 

H. Prince, a son of the music dealer, has departed thence 
to start business in the same line, and it is understood a 
member of the New York Piano Company has gone there 
with the same intention, 

A good piano tuner, who does not indulge, would grow 
rich there. 

Mr. Dezouche, of Dezouche & Co., has just returned from 
the States, where he has been making large purchaaes for the 
fall trade. Business with this firm has been very good. 

A. ee 








NEW MUSIC. 


{Music publishers throughout the country are requested to forward al 
their new publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 
candid and able opinions will be expressed upon them. It need only be 
said that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician.) 


G. Schirmer, New York City. 

Gavotte Militaire.............+++ i Auguste Mignon. 

There is in this ‘‘Gavotte” something more interesting 
than attractive. It is a musicianly work, but not calculated 
for the populace. It does not recommend itself particularly 
for its invention, but rather will be enjoyed for the skill dis- 
played in the presentation of ordinary subjects. Lovers of 
good music will appreciate it. 








Frank A. Whiting, Springfield, Mass. 
The Eagle's Flight, galop..........(piamo).............e000+ E, B, Phelps, 
Although exhibiting no ideas of much originality and worth, 
this ‘‘galop de concert” is well written and full of drio. 
Played even tolerably well, it will be certain to gain admirers. 





For such a class of work there is a steady demand. Itis only 
moderately difficult. — 
Ernst Eulenburg, Leipzig, Germany. 
Easy Trio in C, for piano, violin and ’cello .... ........... C. Reinecke. 


I. 
2. The same arranged as piano duet 
3. Easy Trio in E Minor, for piano, violin and 'cello......... 
4. The same arranged as piano duet, .............006-00008 . 
s. Easy Trio in F, for piano, violin and ‘cello................ 
6, The same arranged as piano duet...............000008 cee 

Nos. 1 and 2.—To the critic it is always a pleasure to meet 
with works that have been written by a clever and talented 
musician, and which on their very face bear the impress of 
true art. Carl Reinecke, in the above three ‘‘trios” (not 
difficult, but still not really easy to perform well), has exhib- 
ted sterling qualities such as only a gifted writer who has 
assiduously cultivated his natural talent is able to command, 
The form of each separate movement satisfies, and the grace- 
ful, interesting themes are set off at their best by appropriate 
but never unduly rich harmony. These ‘‘trios” have evi- 
dently been written up to a certain standard, which has 
neither been overtopped nor fallen below. The first ‘‘ Trio,” 
in C major, opens with an adlegro moderato movement, having 
no particular originality, but abounding in clever part-writing 
and imitations, The first bar of the piano part contains the 
chief idea and gist of the movement, and is now and then 
effectively divided between the violin and violoncello, each 
playing part of the phrase in answer to the other, 
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The secondary subject is an ordinary figure of no particular 
interest. The andante con moto, in A minor, as well as the 
final ‘‘ rondo,” allegro grazioso, will please most lovers of 
music, although their intrinsic worth is not very great. The 
arrangement for piano duet embodies as well as can be the 
chief features of the original score, and will be acceptable for 
private use, 

Nos, 3 and 4.—I\n style this ‘‘ Trio” differs materially from 


the first one, It is more pretentious, although kept within 


bounds of average difficulty, The first movement, ad/gro 
molto, has a touch of the dramatic running throughout it, 
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It seems, however, to lack melodic interest, and the second- 





ary subject, which might have supplied this want, is nothing 
but an ordinary figure well handled. The slow movement, 
an andantino, is a charming piece of writing, and will be 
listened to again and again with ever increasing pleasure. 











Legato. 
The finale, allegretto, is bright and stirring, and with its gay 
motive, skillfully handled, brings the work to a brilliant 


close. The piano duet arrangement has been carefully made. 

Nos. 5 and 6.—The third ‘‘Trio,” in F, opens with an alle- 
gretto movement, the chief theme being melodious and 
graceful. 
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A one-bar arpeggio phrase, which enters just before the letter 
A, is used throughout the movement with skill and effect. 





Upon these two themes the movement is_based,’and it is, 
perhaps, as interesting as any part of the three ‘‘trios.” The 
andante is a little gem, its chief subject being characterized 
by tenderness and a trifling melancholy. 
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It will become the favorite movement in all the ‘‘trios.” 
The last section of this ‘‘Trio” is a presto movement, as light 
and bright as some of Mendelssohn's scherzos. The chief 
motive is by no means an overpowering originality, but it 
has been well handled, and made to appear at its best, skill- 
ful imitations being met everywhere. 
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The secondary subject contrasts favorably with the first, 
being of a quieter and more vocal character. 
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This movement like most of the rest has been thematically 
well developed. The piano arrangement will be enjoyed by 
pianists of fair executive ability. Altogether, these three 
“trios” will be especially welcomed by good amateur per- 
formers, who can play and enjoy them in the parlor, They 
are not, however, too insignificant for notice by professional 
musicians. 


NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 
Imported by Edward Schuberth & Co., New York. 














Instruction Books, Studies, Theoretical Works, &c. 
FOR PIANO, 

Hofmann, R.—Op. 35. Twenty studies for pianoforte in three 

books. Each 

Symphonies, Sonatas, Fantaisies, Concert and Instructive 
Compositions, &c. 

Behr, F.—Op. 358, “* Little Pet.” Parlor composition...... .......... $0.50 

Bohm, C.— Op. 251, “ Jeanette.” Valse brillante..................... 75 





Devrient, F.—Op. a1, ** L’Estasi."” Valse brillante................... -go 
Mahilberg, G.—Op. 19, No. 1, Song, without words................... +25 
eg ree Fry ere 25 
a ae Ni csb 06 cs ae ddhnnkscse de ceeeateuek +25 
Brbeks, B.- Op. gi, TIPO cos 5 sinsdvesivecesccrecesraceses a 
Stieh/, 14.—‘** Funeral Sounds on the Death of the Emperor Alexander 
CE TMAIA .... .. viens oscccccscsvccgnce heabe! MURESEVERNE VERE sb ces oe .60 
Pah, CO, 6 TOON oc nds cccvexinadeeeee aeheeess casksc 50 
Wabifehet, Bi" Cuma cis. iss <accsincd ceaaseelcababess<avkas .40 
Wolf, B.—Rondo by Franz Schubert, simplified for instructive pur- 
PARED, CRE TBO. «5.0 5:05-05.00 vnnnd ceGsaucmheORebhaehesned Koedes .50 
PIANO DUETS, 
Cate/.—Three instrumental pieces from his opera “‘Semiramis’’....... 1.15 
Lysberg, C. Bovy.—Op. 150, Quadrilles..........ccecccecceesscecscees 1.25 
Wagner, Richard.—Motive from the “Ring of the Nibelungs,”’ ar- 
ranged by A. Dirstling. 
INO, 2, RAGIAGONG.... ........cccaceasseseeSPREbewne se 6h csecccces 1.65 
PEO, Oi TRIB c scnd tes .scovdnounie Reet aes 6 cOutecsea ce 2.00 
PIANO AND VIOLIN. 
Berson, B.—Op. 72, Grande Polonaise Héroique, Précédée d'un Air 
oo eee eee Eee 1.75 
Graedener, Hermann.—Op. g, Five intermezzi....  ............22.. 3-00 
PIANO AND ’CELLO. 
Alexandre, Geo., Prince of Mecklenburg.—Romance................. .60 
Meyer-Olbversieben, M.—Op. 10, No. 3, Mazurka........ 6.0 cee. eee. 1.00 
PIANO AND FLUTE. 
Berbiguier, F.—Op. 131, “Le Solitaire,” Cavatine a la Rossini......... “75 





‘ON FORBIDDEN . 
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PEDAL ORGAN, 


Bibl, Rud.—Op. 25, Four fugues...............000+ es velit asians - 
. PARLOR ORGAN. 
Koeppelhafer, L.—Op. 14, Fantaisie Champétre.......... pe bewieddnces 65 
ZITHER. 

Gutmann, Fr.—Collection of favorite Tyrolean Alpine songs. Books 

4,5and 6, Each....... a pahesdeddecdtbiuuacsgngecddsasvoeeane. -50 
ORCHESTRA. 
Schers, Ernst.—Italian Guitar Serenade. Parts ..............--..... 1.50 


Catholic Church Music. 
Bauer, M.—Short Massin B Flat. For soprano, alto, bass, and 
Latin words. Score and parts....... oteeeeeeceeereeenerseeees woseGEi75 
Vocal Compositions. 
ARIAS, BALLADS AND SONGS. 
Cooper, Henry.—‘Springtide.” Concert Song...... ccceent sdincend $0.75 
DEUTSCHE LIEDER UND GESAENGE. 
Bach, F. S.—Wiegenlied, aus dem Weihnachts Oratorium, flirsopran. so 
DEUTSCHE ZWEISTIMMIGE LIEDER. 
Winterberger, A.—Op. 52, Volkspoesien mit Piano Begleitung. 


OSS EERE NM aD NIN SEO Ie ay = memes t ey SE, “75 
PART SONGS FOR FEMALE VOICES, 
André, Fean Baptiste.—Op. 31, Short Christmas Cantata, for two 
sopranosand altos. English and German words. 
Score and parts.............. Pees ccceese ewovesegecccseocccons -65 
BE tices a chs eagle dah eis): 36 -<ocn ccdens Sabeshadebics +25 
Overtures, Potpourris, Dances and Marches. 
PIANO SOLO, 
Genée, R.—Nigger Polka from the Opera “‘Nisida”’...........:...... $0.50 
PIANO DUET, 
Faust, C.—Op. 295, “Erntekranz.’’ Polka mazurka...... ........... 40 
PIANO AND VIOLIN, 
Meyer, Cari —Op. 14, ‘* Joys of Spring.”” Schottische................ .50 
ORCHESTRA, i 
Komzak, Kar/.—Hamburger and Casino. Polkas Frangaises. To- 
gether. Score........ ... ... avin us oe seshisteee ieeecanesubes dhe 1.35 








Exports and Imports of Musical Instruments. 
[SPECIALLY COMPILED FOR THE COURIER. ] 
XPORTATION of musical instruments from the 
port of New York for the week ended August 13, 
1881: 














Orcans. |PiaNorortgs.| Mus. Insts. 

To Wuere Exrortep. 
No.| Value. |No.| Value. |Cases.| Value. 
Havre... .. Peeper, ao ca SM cca cane 
Hamburg.............| 23} $1,802] 4] 1,200] .... Ree 
LORGOBD. 000 cos ssecses| 86. 7 96Q) «. oviel seed Lees 
Tibi cdsscscccdutwanal 4 480} .. ~aee PF Sues 
British No. America...| . PR: ie 319) *1 $89 
British Australia......| 3 osm) ¢. Pe ey ih Rs 
British West Indies...| 3 150] .. ona I 30 
U. S. of Colombia....| 2 180} 3} 1,450 43 300 
ERI er I 150] .. Bea: BP 5 Pea 
Liverpool.......0see.| I 150 deh a ews 
GORGVE. . covcccccenece| os eX Gea aay 4 214 
SNR. v-cnew0c'o sees o1 350] .. <eeebawes oune 
TOMBS esasixvicdes 67| $11,564) 9] $3,469 9| $633 























* Piano actions. + Orguinettes. 
New YorK IMPORTS FOR THE WEEK ENDED AucusrT 13, 1881. 


Musical instruments, 207 pkgs.........-.... value. $29,007 


Boston EXPoRTS FOR THE WEEK ENDED AUGUST 12, 1881. 

















OrGans. SETS Mus. Insts. 
To Wuere Exportep. 
No.| Value. |No.; Value. | Cases. | Value. 
BOSINOG. vs cckoccsceost H Oeetl 1 100 ona ia 
Nova Scotia, etc......}] 2 100} 2 ee 
Brit. Poss, in Africa....| 3 230 eer Geet 
Totals.<.ccoccccccce) 29) Q7zr] gi Qese ...c) ocaue 























Boston IMPORTS FOR THE WEEK ENDED AUGUST 12, 1881. 
Musical instruments...........++..seeeeeeee+-Value. $1,540 


The Musical.and Dramatic Courier. 


A WEEKLY PAPER 


Devoted to Music and the Drama. 


T= journal, as its name purports, is intended to cover the musical and 
; dramatic field. With a*full sense of the responsibility this purpose 
involves, its publisher proposes to give the American public an active, in- 
telligent newspaper, devoid of factitious surroundings, courteous in ex 

pression, free in opinion, and entirely independent. e need of such a 
journal is apparent, and on such a basis the support of artists and of the 
people may reasonably be expected. It has n> partisan aims to sub- 
serve, and it will give the news and all fresh and interesting informa- 
tion that may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, 
close attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must serve 
as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

_Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheerfully 
given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries addressed to us Ou 
a | subjects of toes to the trade. 

UBSCRIPTION (including postage, invariably in advance)—Yearly, $2; 
— vente Ease Cents — “ —Teaty, 
ATES FOR ADVERTISING (per inch)}—Three Mcnths, $20; Six Months 
$40; Nine Months, $60; Twelve Months, $80. 0 Grn 
— for the current week must be handed in by 10 A. M. on 
onday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
ok, or money order, payable to the order of Howarp Locxwoop, 

isher. 

Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Pubdsisher, 
P. O. Box 3893. 74 Duane Street, New York, 


Western Office: 8 Lakeside Building, Cuicaco, It. P. G. MonroB, 
General Manager. 
Philadelphia Office: No. 407 Walnut Street. Juias Viennor, Gen'l 




















Manager. 
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Professional Cards. 


[This department has been established to give mem- 
bers of the musical and theatrical professions an oppor- 
tunity of keeping their names and addresses before the 
public. Cards under this heading will be inserted for 
$ro per year-each.] 


PROF. BELLOIS, 


t Soloist 
Noth Music Store, 303 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 
Leader of Orchestra, 142 East 47th st., N. Y. City. 




















p S. GILMORE, 


Band Leader, 61 West rath st., N. Y. City. 





MME. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
Band Master, 393 Bowery, N. Y. City. 


THE HERSHEY SCHOOL 








ing and ogee for the Stage, 
208 Second ave., near 13th st., N. Y. City. 


MRS. BELLE COLE, 


Soprano for Concert Engagements, 
ror Waverley place, N. Y. City. 





COLLEGE OF ORATORY AND 
ACTING—THE ONLY ONE 1N AMERICA. 

J. E. FROBISHER, Director. robin the year. 
Nearly 200 pupils since opening. bisher’s new 
work, “Acting and Oratory,” price, $2. Persons 
join atany date. Send for new catalogue. 

54 East axst st., N. Y. City. 


ALBERTO L AURENCE, 


Instruction in Singing and the higher branches of 
Vocal and Dramatic Art, 18 East 14th st., N. Y. City. 














GRAFULLA’S BAND, 
FRANCIS X. DILLER, Musical Director, 
224 East 13th st., N. Y. City. 





H. B. DODWORTH, 
Band Leader, 5 East 14th st., N. Y. City. 


SIGNOR LUIGI LENCIONI, 


Buffo Baritone. Opera, Concert and Receptions, 
268 West 23d st., N. Y. City. 


MINNIE VINING, 


Engaged Season of 1880-81 Wallack’s Tears, 
Care of E. eesti 481 ~—— st., N. Y. City 








Mrs. HARRIET CLARK, 


Vocal Instruction, . i 
18 E, 24th st., near Madison sq., N. Y. City. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theo eory given by 
correspondence. 

Address, care Hershey Music Hall, Chicago. 


WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Tenor. Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Vocal In- 
struction. 19 ‘West 18th st., N. Y. City. 


H. W. NICHOLL 


_Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for as _ Also Proofs 
accurately read for P 
sons in harmony given by mail. yy hay office of the 
Courier, 74 Duane street, 


LEO KOFLER, 
Organist of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish. 
Voice Culture. 
471 Fourth ave., bet. 31st and 32d sts., N. Y. City. 

















SALVATORE DE CARLO, 


Piccolo and Flute. Pu - received. 
ave., bet. 6th and 7th sts., N. ity. 


O. B. BOISE, 


Gives instruction in Piano, Organ Theory and 
Composition, 33 Union sq., N. Y. Y. City. 


MISS CLARA E. COLBY, 


Soprano, Can be engaged for Concert, English, 
German or Italian Opera. 10 Union sq., N.Y ity. 
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MME. CL ARA BRINKERHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano Singer, Concerts and Ora- 
torio. A few pupils accepted. 


MME. ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 18 Irving place, N. Y. City. 


HAYDON TILLA, 


The Popular Tenor, Teacher of Singing and Pro- 
duction of the Voice, with his highly successful 
method. MRS. HAYDON TILLA, Teacher of the 
Piano. Address, for concerts, lessons and terms, 58 
Cliaton place, near Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 


MISS EMILY WINANT, 


Contralto, for Oratorios and Concerts, 
oo W. sad st., N. Y. City. 











F,. LETSCHE, 





303 East roth st., N. Y. City. 


Trombone, 318 East roth st., N. Y. City. 


O. M. NEWELL, 


Concert Pianist, 
Weber’s, 108 Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 


MR. AD. NEUENDORFF, 


Manager of the Germania Theatre, 
Germania Theatre, Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 


FRED’K MOLLENHAUER’S 
Violin School, 13 St. Mark’s place, N. Y. City. 


-- OF — 


MUSICAL ART. 


HERSHEY MUSIC HALL, 


Chicago, D1, 














W. E. G. EVANS, 


Professor Vocal Music, | 
152 West rrth st., N. ¥. City. 





| 
| 
MME. JULIA RIVE-KING, | 


Piano Virtuoso. 
Care Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, N. z . City, | 





Affords all the advantages for a thorough and artistic 


WM. RUSSEL CASE, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of Piano, 
Chickering Hall, N. Y. City. 


MR. E. A. CARY, 


Concert Pianist, 125 Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES R. THORNE, jr, 
Union Square Theatre, N 


MME, ADELE CORNALBA, 
Star Premiére Danseuse Assoluta, 
P. O. Box 1,926, N. Y. 108 West 16th St., N. Y. City. 


MISS EMILY M. DODGE, 


Pupil of S. B. Mills, gives Piano Instruction, 
251 West asth st. 


musical education 





Maintains the Highest Standard of Excel- 


lence, and the Directors are determined it shall be 


excelled by no musical institution in America. 
FALL TERM begins September 14. 
G2 Send for Circular. 








. ¥. City. 





H. CLARENCE EDDY, General Director 
SARAH HERSHEY EDDY, Vocal Director 


to “secute of 
The , =] _ 
dar of the New 


England ae dsivn t and Colle of 
Music is sent free. Apply to E. TOURJEE, Music 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 











GEORGE F. BRISTOW, 


Piano, Organ, Si 
* Steinway Halk Fe Fourteenth st. N.Y. Gi ity. 


SARAH JEWETT, | 
Union Square Theatre, N. ¥. City. 





MR. GEO. WERRENRA TH, 


The Agency of a First-Class Piano and Organ Co 


Italian and — 11 Rs st., Brooklyn. .Y¥ | is desired by the undersigned. Has had nineteen 


years’ experience in the Musical Instrument Business 
OSCAR COON, Extensive acquaintance in all parts of Ohio, 
Arranger of Band Music, 67 West sth st., N.Y. City. 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 











Satisfactory references and security can be given. 








| Address FREDERICK W. SELBACH, 


Conductor, Germania Theatre, N. Y. City. Findlay, Ohio 











éSMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO. 


MANUFACTORY AND PROVCIPAL OFrFice, BosTow, 





BRANCH HOUSES—London, Eng., 57 Holborn Viaduct; Kansas City, Mo., 817 Main Street; Atlanta, Ga., 27 Whitehall Street. 








H. A. Harmeyver, City Editor. 
Rost. A. BaGLey, Business Manager. 


W. L. ALLEN, Managing Editor. 7 
NICHOLAS Danan Treasurer. ! 


Cuirrorp Hucinin, Musical Editor. 
Lewis J. ALLEN, Society Editor. 

Mrs. F. M. Bunpy, Society Reporter. 
Mrs. L. F. Guyton, N. Y. Correspondent. 





THE CHICAGO YYORLD, 





34 DEVOTED TO SOCIETY AND THE FINE ARTS. + 





Subscription, $2 per Year; Single Copies, 5 Cts. 
The Only First-Class Family Paper in Chicago or the West. 





Having the LARGEST CIRCULATION of any Literary Journal published West of New York. Circulated 
Throughout the Known World ; 20,000 to 50,000 Every Saturday. 





FINE ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ELECTROTYPING, STOCE OUTS, ETC 
OFFICES: 38 and 40 DEARBORN 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 








12. BACON PIANOS. 1:2: 





FRANCIS BACON’S 


Successor to BACON & RAVEN——BACON & KARR, 
Nos. 1473 & 1475 Broadway, near 424 Street, New York. 


& Reliable Agencies desired in localities where none now exist. Catalogues by Mail on Application. 








PIANO FACTORY, 








COME AND 


PIANO LEGS, UPRIGHT PIANO GASES. 


Manufactured of best material by first-class workmen. Plain or Varnished Legs to Dealers. 


B. N. SMITH, 


SEE MY LEGS. 


20 & 22 Commerce St., New York. 








‘AN EPITOME 


‘a Galaaray o 








ON BEAUTY 












| Music Dealers and Publishers. 


THE ORIGINAL 


Histin land fastruments, 


W.A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, New York, Sole 
2 Full Price List on 1 application. 








Made b EY & CO., London. 
ety BOOS Agents for the United States. 





BDWARD SCHUBERTH & G0. onsen, NEW YORK 


Music Publishers, Importers and Dealers. 


All te Latest Publications. Complete Depots of the celebrated C none Editions of STEINGR ASBER. 
ne sic ; TERS, Leipsic; HENRY LITOLFF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London ; JUL. SCHU- 

ERT iS & Foon Leipsic ( dition Schuberth h); J. CG. COTTA, ‘Stuttgart ; BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 
beipele (Vv olks-Ausgabe), etc., etc. Catalogues sent free upon application, 


SEVENTH REGIMENT BAND. 


Cc. W. WERNIC, Director, Successor to C. S. Grafulla. 


&@™ Music furnished for Public and Social Entertainments, in and out of the city. For 
accompanying Church music an excellent quartet of brass instruments has been specially 
selected. TERMS REASONABLE, ON APPLICATION. Address 


WM. A. POND & 00., (25 Union Square, N. 


LINDEMAN & SONS 


Most Elegant and Best Manufactured. Low Prices and Easy Terms 
No. 92 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 

























GINS 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Five Grand Gold Medals and Four Highest Silver Medals within two years; a record unequaled by any other Manu- 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated ‘Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO , Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, Ohio. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER ” 





a 
—— 


Received First Medal of Merit’and 











Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 


Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 








edged by the highest musical authori- 


hibition. 





ties, and the demand for them is as 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 








steadily increasing as their merits are 


bility and finish. Have the indorse- 








becoming more extensively known. 


ment of all leading artists. 











SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York: 








SQUARE, SQUARE GRAND AND IMPERIAL UPRIGHT GRAND 








ase Piano a.) 2==a2ros-F Richmond, Ind 


\ The Only Successful First-Class Factory in the West. 


7. 








HENRY F. — nig NEW ENGLAND CABINET Tan 


Eclipse all others in Important Improvements! 








BOSTON, Pls 











amas 
Ceo — She 
Most Powerful Melodeons, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their Superb Qualities and you 
M ASS U § A will have no other. ("Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants. 





NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, Chief Offices, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








MUNROE GAN REED F 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY 1, 1869. 


—TWwENTY MILLIONS— 


of our Reeds now in use. 


RE prepared to supply the demands of the Trade 
in the most perfect manner, both as regards 


Mthly Price, 6d., by Post, 7d., Subscript'n, $1.75 year. F R A N C I S N E P P EZ R y ; F, CONNOR, 


The Orchestra aNd The ChOip,| sna : 
riot one preor ory mone "| TAN) ase OTT PIANOS. 
Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


| = ORCHESTRA, which has been established 
NEW YORE. 


nearly twenty years, has during that time been — ALSO — 
held in high esteem for its thoroughly independent . 

tone, its just and unbiased criticism, and its aim to Music Racks, Stands, &c. 
promote the objects of all who are interested in the 


development of High Class Music. Piano Covers 











quality and price. Reed Boards of any desired = . . ' 1 
pian made to order from carefully-selected stock. Senke of Charges for Advertisements. wee 

Also manufacture the best and aes Octave | Per Inch, in Column.................0008 .£o 58. 6d. and Retail. Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
© oupler in the market, and constantly keep on hand -EPEATS ve t — . P : 
full lines of Organ Materials, Lacluding Stop- REPEATS. pre epider as Thee Ff Stool: Piano in America. (28 Send for Catalogue. 
Knobs, Key-Boards (both Celluloid and Ivory), Ordinary Page £4 48. od tools 
Felts, &c, &c. EAUNED, + 00444hssheuhns axsonuhasessasdaeasee Repaired. 

— OFFICE AND FACTORY : — WILLIAM REEVES, 185 FLEET ST., LONDON. N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 

25 Union Street, Worcester, Mass. Office of * Reeves’ Musical Directory.” 390 Canal 8t., New York. Tuned and Regulated. 
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NEW STYLED 





FOR 


1Sssil 





Novel! 
Original! 
Superb! 


STERLING ORGAN GOMP'Y 


Derby, Conn., U.S. A. 


MUSICAL*COURTER+BINDER 


Suoscribers Supplied at One Dollar Apiece, 





The Simplest, Cheapest and Best Binder in 
the Market. 


We furnish these binders in Cloth, with the title 
stamped in gold. Sent post-paid, on receipt of price 
to any address in the United States, Foreign post- 
age added Address orders to 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 


74 Duane Street, N. ¥. 














The STRATTON RUSSIAN GUT STRINGS 





= = Y 
Unexcelled for Durability and Tone. ’ 
a ee a nl ee =~ i) a 
Beware of im‘tators who, having EVERY sTRING BEARS OUR . 3 
more confidence in our business abil- TRADE MARK, AND IS FULLY — “wI1C 2 
ity than their own, copy our NAME WARRANTED BY US, . > neem 
and MANNER OF PACKING in the For Sale by all Retail Doalers, a WAS QONSIN 
hope to benefit by our reputation. No Strings Sold by us at Retail, ae ee, Ea Dy: 
"ae Sve: aE" | wines x 
oe 
JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., . ster bua, Weng 
cw 
a > e ° . 1 ¢ 
Importers and Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise ¢ T rie 
Caxton, Mol: ids 











No. 49 Maiden Lane. New York. 
“THE GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE” . The Chicago & Northwestern Railway 








Calls your attention to the following REASONS WHY, if about to make a Journey to the GREAT WEST, you Is the OLDEST! i} Har wey ag ! BEST 
should travel over it : EQUIPPED ! and hence the 
As nearly absolute safety as is possible to be attained. : ure connections in UNION DEPOTS, at all important Rai ! 
points. No change of cars between CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON or COUNCIL BLUFFS. — ep pi 3 the Weat and Northwest 


Quick journeys because carried on Fast Express Trains. Day cars that are not only artistically decorated, but 
furnished with seats that admit of ease and comfort. Sleeping cars that permit quiet rest in thome-like beds. Nebraska, its in Northern «— Towa, Dakota, Wyom 
e 


Dining cars that are used only, for eating purposes, ond is bay the bess of rane ave extzes for Oe ressonebie California n, 
sum of seventy-five cents each yurney that furnishes the tinest views o e fertile farms an retty cities ‘dah uneil 
of Lilinois, lowa and Missouri, and isvatte srwards remembered as one of t 1 ~a-7 incidents of life. YY Ou arrive credo, id 0, io, Montana, er, oe, one payr 
at destination rested, not weary ; Clean, not dirty ; calm, not angry. In brief, you get the maximum of comfort maha, ver, ©, 
ata minimum of cost. Ran Franciece hg ns ey | bs oe 

. : p Des Moines, lumbus, and 

/ Bais Pt SS Se ee ee ser : Territories, and the West. Also, for Milwaukee, 

Green my. Oshkosh, Sheboygan, Marquette, Fond da 
Pat era, ae Neenah, ty St. 
Paul, Minnea Huron, Volga, 

La Crosse, dail 


Owatonna, oo > in 
acon Ng Dakota, ‘Wisconsin and the No: 
At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago 
Nor:hwestern and. the U. ae Railways depart ae 


arrive at and use the same same joint int Union Depot. ith Oo 
Ww 


Ft. Wayne and Pent Ivania, and and G 
Truak nk Railways, cant the Keates Pan Ly 
mnections made at Junction Points. 


That the unremitting care of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway for the comfort of its patrons ts Tt is. the. Only Line runaieg HOTEL 
appreciated, is attested by its constantly increasing business, and the fact that itis the favorite route with dele- | DINING CARS between Chie: x, Counell 








gates and visitors to the great asge mblage Ss. - politics al, reieious. Pino a ands 4 — nt, ef ce me ~o en Sleepers on all ae ae 
time to time in the great cities of the nited States, as well as tourists who see he pleasantes! nes of trave nsi upon Age 
while mre ute to behold the wonderful scenes of Colorado, me eeene and Yosemite. Wp yan ienins your eats seling you Tekets if 
those who desire to visit Colorado for health, pleasure or business, in the most auspicious time of the year, the to Lae 
Summer season and months of Se spte srober A, October, the Company every yeur puts on sale, May is ise. atall the a not read over the Chicago and North 
coupon ticket effices in the United States and Canadas, round trip tickets to If y 

DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS AND PUEBLO, t you wih the ‘Neketr wweling Accommodstiers 
Atre 7 ee ed rates, . ROOd returning. until October 31 3lst. Also to San Francisco, for parties of ten or more, good for WILL T AKE NONE Rr * 
ning: TE « ME at ‘eat reduction from regular fares. 

} EM MBER, this is the most direct route for all points WEST and SOUTHWEST. For further infor- ill Ticket ents sell Tic Tickete| b es? a 






=... nts wuaties, maps or folders, cal) upon or address 
R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Vice-Pres't and Gen’! Man’gr, Chicago. Gen’! Ticket and Pass’r Agent, Chicago. 
_ROR STUDY PURPOSES ONLY. i ZED REPRODUCTION FORHIBDEN . 
Microfi: . " 
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THE COURIER. 


G. ROBERT MARTIN, 


wien eur pause caer No. 31 Cortlandt Street, New York, — seomysanso mmr 
RECEIVED A MEDAL, MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED RECEIVED A MEDAL. 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


Proprietor and Manufacturer of the DOBSON’S PATENT CLOSED-BACK STAGE AND PARLOR BANJ os 
REPORT OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION:—“ A noteworthy improvement on the ordinary kind ; they are excellent in material and workmanship ; of full resonance, and effective in tone.” 
{Seal.] Attest: J. R. HAWLEY, President ; J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. A. T. GOSHORN, Director General. 
Also Manufacturer of the Improved Piston Patent Light-Valve Band Instruments, and Import-r and Jobber of all kinds of Musical Morchandise. 
wr FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CV.ASS MUSIC IIOUSES. 


AUGUST POLLMANN, 


No. 58 Maiden Lane, New York, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 


Cornctss pal kasbraments, 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
— With Improved Rotary 
Valves, also with German Pis- 
ton and Improved Piston 
Valves, and with Patent Piston 
Light Valves of CErLEBRATED 
Makers. Latest Styles, 






































80 Medals from All Nations. 


LOUIS SCHREIBER, 
Sole Agent in the United States for 


F. Besson & Co., London, | 


Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments, 
No. 57 East 91st St., New York. 





CORNETS— With eet 
ed Rotary and Improved Pis- 
ton Valves, also with the Pat- 
ent Piston Light Valves in their 
artistic GAUTROT’S, BES- 
SON’S, COURTOIS’ and 
other celebrated Styles. 























Also Importer of and Jobber in Messrs. BESSON & CO. have sent for publication the following letter: 
Mr. Tames Scureiser, Lonpon, November 26th, 1874. 
d ¢: M foal Instruments Sole Agent in U. S. A. for F. Besson & Co.'s Musical Instruments, 57 East 21st, Street New York. 
uropean an merican Us 4 Dear Sir,—Being perfectly satisfied with our business connexion with you, we have much pis asure in again 
stating ten by voreae _- our Aes nt ve = page aqpoemans was —~ nape by our Lette ue te . you Gates aR sth J June IST3) 
‘ou are still our Sole Avent for the Ss that we have no other agent in country, and that all our business transac 
STRINGS AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, Tiona must pass throug rh) your hand, until the expiration of the said agreement, You are at liberty to make any Use you wisb 
OEHRLZIN’S PATENT GUITARS, MANDOLINS, ZITHERS, &c., Warranted to produce the clearest of this Letter. We remain, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, F. BESSON & CO. 
strongest and most lasting tone. Also numerous other Specialties. SEND Fom IUVUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 








imo MARTIN GUITARS tem nai 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
me NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 








For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


and many others, 
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Use common sense. Order on approval also one of the Maher artood instrumenty offered by any other 
maker, and test side by side with this. Compare—First, Qualities; Second, The Prices. 


_BAND INSTRUMENTS! STRINGS, 8. 


who sends his address. Important e questions answe ‘ od : ~ r.No. 25 Murray Street, 
Reduced Prices and Liberal Terme? Send for anes at shen to \ on —_—____ = 
. —__ ao aa : j NEW YORK. 


‘OHN F. STRATTON & CO., 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
DANIEL HESS, G. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


33 MAIDEN LANE, - - - NEW YORK, 46 Maiden Lane, New York, 
— MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF — 











Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


Cornets and Band Instruments! panD INSTRUMENTS. 


WITH IMPROVED ROTARY VALVES. 


Also, with German Piston and with Patent Piston Light Valves of celebrated makers. “ wu is and “ +1 a oe sll Diatinns 
French, German and Italian Stri and Musical Merchandise in general. Also “ Besson, Courtois and “ Distin” Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instrumcata. 


NEW VIOLIN CASE 


Without exception, this 
is the neatest, most dura- J 
ble and prettiest shaped 
Violin Case ever made. 


me gaan MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, ons cece 
Depot for C. F, MARTIN & CO.'S CELEBRATED GUITARS. 


It combines lightness ard 

durability, is full lined Which stand and ever have stood unrivaled, and hg ehnowisdert. the best in the world by the most em 
ht. e Box nent Soloists, such as: Madame De Goni, Mr. J. B. Coupa, Mr. Wm. Schubert, Mr. S. De La Cova, Me 
Black Walnut, and shaped like the Violin, has a place for two Bows and | Chas. De Janon, Mr. H. Worreli, Mr. Napolece W. Gould. 

receptacte for Rosin and Stri Handle on top or in front. The a Violin Genu Meyer” Flutes and Piccolos, “ Berteling” Vlasionets and F'utes. White’s Chinrests, “Rogers* 
Players of our day pronounce it best Box to carry and preserve the Best Drumbeads. ‘Tiefenbrunner Zithers. 








Pat. Serr. 14, 1880. 
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Send for Prices of the PAC KARD ORGAN Manca nt 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN Co., FORT WAYNE, Ind. 














i AURTZMANN 


—GRAND: 
SQUARE @ UPRIGHT, 


Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PIANOFORTES 








First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 





Gold | Medal at at the 
B World's Fair, Vienna. 
ey 1873. 








= SREY 


Has received the Highest Honor ever 


Ss'TrHC re 





Gold Medal at the ff ¥ 
World’s Fair, Vienna, | 
1873. RS 





obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


‘* For greatest power, pleasing and rh quality of tone, pliable action and solid workmanship, novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers,” 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 1Oth & 11th Aves. | 





WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 








STRAUCH BROTHERS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


@IANOFORTE Q§CTIONS 


No. 116 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 





GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Grand, Upright and Square 


Pianoforte Actions, 


144 and 146 Elizabeth St.. New York. 











SSS SSS SSSSOSE OrSSSSosos SSSSSSBSr 
J. =. A T, i= 
(s ) 


Is making 100,000 of those splendid NEW SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at HALF-PRICE. 


are the only Hatr-price Pianos made that have stood 


: Call and see them at KE~THIRTY-FIFTH STREET and TENTH AYE, New York. 


SSSO@OOSO 


a4 Le 


They 


different climates successfully for the past twenty years. 


—— 








YYESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


—Grand, Square and Upright— 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 46th St., cor. Tenth Ave., New York. 











G 
— Established in 1657. - 


J. W. BRACKETT, 


a! R e N D, —Manufacturers of — 


[right Guar 
PARORUREEY 


hi Pil 
Upright Pianofortes , em 
a Specially. =~ 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY, 
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7 HE COMBINATION ORGAN is a marvel of ingenuity, having a full five octave key-board, and trom 


four to fourteen working stops ; giving any one who understands music, or wishes to study it, the ase of 
the key-board, the same as an ordinary organ, while in an instant it can be changed into an automatic organ, $0 
that those who cannot perform upon the keys, or have no knowledge of music whatever, can perform the most 
difficult, as well as the most simple, music. With a little practice the key-board and the automatic parts can 
be played together, producing fine orchestral effect. 





581 Washington Street, BOSTON, 





The Newbury ibe 


THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 831 Broadway, bet. 12th & 18th Sts, H. ¥. 





DUCTION FORBTUBEN 


SIO - [Hinvoss 
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GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Received th: Highest Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD'S EXHIBITION at 


—_ ae 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instruments of the age. 


UARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
| = a eo. Catalogue furnished on application. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


4 


9 





__ Warerooms, 237 E. 23d St. Factory, From 233 to 245 E. 23d St, New York. 








GABLE 


—————~May, * 1877, and March 


— ESTABLISHED 1854.— 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


All my Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar ent, patented July, 1872, and 
Nov., 1875, and my ge my have my patent metallic action frame, cast in one piece (patented 
78), which has caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


PIANOS. 


scons lle BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED.®* 
Factory and Warerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








BER BROS. & CO 





292 to 298 Eleventh Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 








Cor. West Twenty-Ninth st., 4. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Patent Cylinder Top Upright Pianos + 








ALFRED 


No. 122 East Thirteenth Street, New York. 


PIANOFORTE MATERIALS. 


SALES, 


PIANO HAMMER FELTS. 


00h... <s3:.4ecF eae 9,089 Lbs.. 
pon RGR es ee 9,910 

Sit 2a teumi cates 13,262 “ 
Rey hs eae, 16,258 “ 
TD... cxvudecdiewdll 20,138 “ 
1000... dnshete sau. 23,482 << 


DOLCE, 





renuibrautes i 

1875-80. 

SOUNDING BOARDS. 
si ionvearimbaess Boards 
RAEN Pm SSE OA 260 “ 
RISE 98 YE 92- 5,249 <«§ cE 
EFS RES LM pT A ARCH ee. 9,006 * 
eS ee 37,690“ MaKe pees qe 
Ge Pe ee 41,585 * eh etd ena te ne mw 








ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 





Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


ORGAN PIPES, 


The very best made in every respect. 








A specialty made of furnishing the Highest 
Class VOICED WORK, both 
Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of 
Organ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


JARDINE & s0N, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


318 and 320 East 39th Street. 


List oF our 


lhactonry 


Ll! 


er i _ —— : ; 

NG Sigg: 

ae ar | | ae as 
— ell Ww “a 


MANUFACTURERS. 


a 
St 


x * 


poke soup 
is s 


“2 


THE BEST PIANOS AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Orfice amd Warerooms 


2ri Lit’ Street, 
12 1&126W.2 23'" Street, 


— -NEW YORK, U.S.A. oe 











Largest Grand Organs. 


or 
Fifth Avenue Cath., 
St. George’s Church, m 
St. Paul’s M.E.Ch., “ 
Holy Innocents, ” 
Fifth Ave. Pres. we ~ 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
Pittsburg Cathedral, 
Mobile Cathedral, 
1st Pres., Philadelp hia, 
St. John’ SME . Brooklyn, 
Trin. Ch., San Francisco, 
Christ Ch., New Orleans, 
Sacred Heart, Brooklyn 


ra Chairs 


ited, Upholstered or 


"wwe wwe ewe eee 












Hat Rest. S 

logue. Made only by 

A. H. Andrews & Co., 

Chicago, Ills., 
U.S. A. 








CLOUGH & WAR 


ORGANS, 


<——+ ARE THE }_—» 


ONLY REED ORGANS MADE 


HAVING THE PATENT 


QUALIFYING TUBES 


GIVING THE NEAREST POSSIBLE 
APPROACH TO THE 









| eet 


Tone of Pipe Organs | jc 





SenpD For Latest CATALOGUE OF 


NEW STYLES. 


Socal Iduements to Gash Buyer. 


AGENTS STRICTLY PROTECTED. 


Cloagh & Warren Organ Co. |= 


DETROIT, MICH., U. 8. A. 

















—#ESTABLISHED 1871.%— 


ea PIPE ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS 


Moline, Ilinois. 


HE largest and most complete establishment in the West. Conducted 

by graduates of the most noted London Organ Builders. Our instru- 
ments are noted for their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and superiority of 
honest workmanship throughout. Parties contemplating the purchase of 
an organ are invited to send for testimonials and specifications. Samples 
of our instruments can be seen i: the Congregational and Presbyterian 
, churches, Council Bluffs, lowa ; Congregational Church, Davenport, lowa; 
2 re + fm Congregational Church, Moline, Ill.; Methodist Church, Bloomington, III 
== == = Trinity Church, Jacksonv ille, Ill., and many others throughout the West, 





ila 












“tre WHITNEY & HOLMES ORGAN COMPANY, “=<""' 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Parlor and Chapel Organs, 


— QUINCY, ILLINOIS. — 
New and Elegant Styles for 1881. 


Send for Latest Catalogue. 








Ina i { 














THE COURIER. 








PIANOFORTE. 


ye COMPLETE TRIUMPH. 


ff j Read the wonderful orr:crat Report, being the basis of the United States Centennial 
F award decreed to 


ae ALBERT WEBER, N. Y., 
FOR 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos 


REPORT: 
‘For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power 
(as shown in their Grand, Square and Upright Pianos). These three styles show intelligence 
and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same time answers 
promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 
A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 
Attest. [Seal.] J. L. Camppens, Secretary. 


> CAUTION.—Beware of unscrupulous advertisers, who are trying to palm oft a 
CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS, consisting of renowned professors of 
Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial Award 


on Pianos, 
The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competi- 
tors, 95 out of a possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 


Call and see the Official report at the Weber Rooms, and hear the Weber Pianos, which 
stand to-day without a rival for “ Sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined 


with greatest power.”’ 
Warerooms, Sth Ave. cor. 16th Street, New York. 


eee 
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mailed free upon application. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE AD UPRIG 


% PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 
their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 
of the full iron frames), in their own factories, 


New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 


Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 











ss 











Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 





SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND, 


Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 











Illustrated Catalogue, with Price List, 
) 4 SSTABLISHED 1846. 





> 





592 WASHINGTON STREET, . 


SSTABLISHED 1843. 





WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 


. BOSTON, MASS. 








Rich in I 
| (i Anh ah Dra Fi Pitch, 


PIANO 


333 & 335 VWest 36th Street, bet. 8th & Sth Aves., New York. 


Eastin Tou, (Qe , 











BEHNING 


we Pee 


Grand, Square and Upright 
PIANOFORTES. 


—<<~With Improved Patent Agraffe Attachment and Name Board.o—- 


Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 


BEHNING 








“tot aw. 





AnvD CHAPEL 


HE ESTEY has a wide 


popularity, It 


ORGAN, through its intrinsic merit, won 


is universally known as combining sweetness and 


power of tone, skilled and thorough mechanism, new and elegant designs. 
(@” ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


J. ESTEY &CO,- ~- Brattleboro, Vt. 





LOCKNGOR PRESS, 74 Duane ‘Duane Strect, ores: Yoox 


__ The Newby Rayo 


<COURTOIS.: 


Attention is called to the following announcement : 
52 New Bonp St., Lonpon, March 2, 1881. 
J. Howard Foote, Esqg., New York, 

Dear Sir—Having been informed that it has been stated in the United States that the genuine Antoine 
Courtois instruments could be procured independently of your agency, I hereby announce that you are the 
SOLE AGENT, and have the exclusive sale of Antoine Courtois’ (now Courtois & Mille) instruments in your 
country, and that I will protect your agency in every possible way. I am very pleased to near of your suc- 
cess in introducing these unrivaled instruments, and wishing you still greater success, 

I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL, Sole Agent for Antoine Courtois & Mille. 


J, HOWARD FOOTE, 


Musica, INSTRUMENT VW/aREHOUSE. 
o -—— e 








THE COURTOIS SOLO CORNET. 


CHICAGO: 
188 & 190 
State Street. 


NEW YORE: 
No, 31 
Maiden Lane 


Established 1835. 


G2 Catalogues Free. 
Mention Tue Courigr. 





Established 1868, 


Ge Catalogues Free. 
Mention Tue Covrigr, 








Used d by Levy, ARBUCKLE, REYNOLDs, and all Artists. | 


~~) SPECIALTIES: Se 
Sole U. S. Agent for ANTOINE COURTOIS (Paris) CORNETS, &c. Sole Agent for BADGER'S 
IMPROVED BOEHM FLUTES. 
Importer of General Agent for the ORGUINETTE, &c. 
Genuine MEYER FLUTES, PICCOLOS, and Manufacturer of 
HAUTBOYS. Also, ARTIST VIOLINS, ARTIST | THE BINI GUITARS, LIGHT PISTON and oll 
BOWS, and STRINGS for all Instruments. BAND INSTRUMENTS, &c., &c. 
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